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force got within some four or five miles of Omdurman and 
there bivouacked. Before dawn on the Friday the troops were 
under arms and ready to march to the attack of the Khalifa’s 
forces. As soon as day broke, however, the 21st Lancers, 
who had been scouting on our left, brought back news that 
the whole of the enemy, some fifty thousand men, horse 
and foot, were advancing in close battle order, with a 
front three miles long, and interspersed with innumerable 





banners—we follow the admirable account by the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph—“and the glittering sheen 
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HERE is no pause in the rush of sensational news. As if 
the Czar’s Encyclical, the taking of Khartoum, the resig- 
nation of M. Cavaignac, and the Anglo-German understanding 
were not enough to keep the public mind occupied, there comes 
the massacre of native Christians and British soldiers at 
Candia,—an incident of so serious a character that it is bound 
to raise the whole Cretan problem. On Tuesday, acting 
under orders, Colonel Reid, accompanied by a mixed detach- 
ment of soldiers and bluejackets, proceeded to the Office of 
the Dime at Candia [ie., tithe-tax office] in order to take it 
over, While doing so two of his men were stabbed, and at 
once a desperate attack was made on the British force, who, 
to use their commander’s own words, had to engage in a 
“desperate fight, like rats in a trap.” The men and officers 
fought with splendid pluck and endurance for several hours in 
an apparently hopeless position. Ultimately, however, they 
were able to get to the sea, but the loss was terrible,—twelve 
men killed and forty wounded out of a force of not much over 
sixty. Atthesame time the British camp was attacked and a 
general massacre of Christians, joined with pillage, began in 
the town. The British Consulate was burnt, and in it the 
British Vice-Consul, a man over eighty. Over eight hundred 
Christians were killed. 


All reports, says the Times’ correspondent, agree as 
to the disgraceful behaviour of the Turkish troops, who 
not only joined in the massacre, but were seen firing 
on Colonel Reid and his men. The mob ran through 
the streets shouting “Death to the English.” Ships of all 
the Powers were at once ordered up, and the town was bom- 
barded by the ‘ Camperdown,’ whose Captain, we are glad to 
see, took a strong line with Edhem Pasha, the Turkish 
Governor. Edhem had four thousand troops under his com- 
mand, and could, had he chosen, have prevented the massacre 
and saved our men. As we write reinforcements have been 
sent from Malta, and soldiers of all the Powers have been 
‘anded, and there is now little doubt that order will be 
restored. One fact emerges clearly,—the responsibility of the 
Tarkish Government. Sarely, after this event there can be 
n0 question of any longer allowing the presence of Turkish 
troops in Crete. The Sultan is fond of Autumn Massacres, 
but he must be taught that he has gone too far in making 
British soldiers and sailors his victims. Note that it only 
took us double the Cretan loss to destroy the Khalifa. 


_ Mahdiem and the Dervish power in the Soudan have 
literally been swept out of existence. Omdurman fell 
on Friday week, but owing to the interruption of the wires the 


| 


no savage peoples could now put such a force of armed and 
disciplined warriors into the field. As the Khalifa’s force 
advanced there rose from it a roar “as though from a distant 
and surf-beaten shore.” 


Our troops faced the attack with both right and left 
flanks resting on the river, the army—it numbered only 
twenty-three thousand all told—thus assuming the form 
of three sides of a very irregular square. The English 
brigades, with a zareba in front of them, were on the left; 
the Soudanese and Egyptian brigades on the right, with a 
shallow trench in their front. Thus they awaited the Der- 
vishes, who as they came on were shelled by our artillery, the 
firing beginning at 6.30 am. At 6.45 the Dervishes were 
within sixteen hundred yards of our line, and were swarming 
over the small hills between them and us like ants. At 
once they tried to run in and attack the left of our line. 
Receiving, however, a tremendous fire from the British brigade 
as well as the shell-fire, they changed their plan of attack, and 
moved along the face of our line, heedless of the destruction 
dealt them, till they reached the right of our position, occu- 
pied by the native troops. Their object was to overwhelm 
what they considered to be our weak spot. In this they 
failed. Though they got within two hundred and fifty yards 
of General Maxwell’s brigade, the steady fire and splendid 
discipline of the native troops were not to be resisted. Thus 
ended the first attack. 


The second act of the battle began at 8.30, when the whole 
of our force marched from their position in the direction of 
Omdurman, the position on the extreme right being held 
by Macdonald's Soudanese and Egyptian brigade. The 
broken ground caused some trouble, and the opportunity 
thus offered was seized by the Dervishes for a second 
and final attack. This was concentrated upon Macdonald’s 
brigade, and for a few minutes it looked as if that gallant 
officer’s command must be broken by the masses of the 
enemy who were enveloping them. Wauchope’s British 
brigade and Lewis’s Egyptians were, however, swift to come 
to the rescue, and Macdonald, maneuvring his force with great 
skill and presence of mind, managed to drive off the attack. 
Many of the Dervishes, nevertheless, fell within a few paces of 
Macdonald’s gallant troops. It was here that several of the 
fellaheen regiments showed themselves not only disciplined, 
but courageous, and won the praise of the whole army. 
When the second attack had proved unsuccessful the 
Dervishes finally broke and fled in confusion, followed by the 
cavalry and the Camel Corps, and shelled, as they had been 
throughout the day, by the gunboats on the river. After 
resting his troops for two hours—the battle was fought under 
a sun so fierce that the metal parts of the guns burnt the 
soldiers’ hands—the Sirdar entered Omdurman, released 
Neufeld and the other prisoners, and entered the Khalifa’s 


stronghold. Almost as the Sirdar entered, the Khalifa fled 


with a few followers, but though he was instantly pursued, 
his capture has not yet been effected. In all probability it 





news was not published in London until Sunday. The battle 
Was tactically a simple one. On the Thorsday night our 





will not be long before we hear of his death. Ruined despots 
in the Kast are seldom long lived. 
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‘be most picturesque, as well as the most gallant, action of 
the day was the magnificent charge of the 21st Lancers. The 
regiment bad never before in its history crossed swords with 
an enemy, but the troopers quitted themselves as if they had two 
centuries of traditions behind them. When, between the first 
and second Dervish attacks, Colonel Martin was trotting at the 
head of his regiment to the westward, in order to cut off the 
enemies’ retreat, he suddenly came across an unsuspected 
depression in the ground, and found concealed in it a body of 
three thousand Dervishes. Without an instant’s hesitation 
he sent his men straight at the enemy. The Dervishes stood 
the “shock,” and the Lancers had literally to slash their way 
through a human wall. Every soldier who fell was, with one 
exception, at once hacked to pieces. On the other side of the 
Dervish force the Lancers were reformed, and again attacked 
the Dervishes, this time with a well-directed fire from their 
magazine rifles, which drove the enemy back into the zone of 
the Anglo-Egyptian infantry fire. In this fight the pluck, 
humanity, and comradeship shown by the officers and 
troopers were beyond praise. Lieutenant de Montmorency, for 
example, went back into the deadly mélée to recover the body 
of the sergeant of his troop. Hefound Lieutenant Grenfell’s 
body, and hoisted it on to his horse, not knowing he was dead. 
The horse bolted, and Lieutenant de Montmorency was for 
a time left alone. It is not, however, the way of the 
21st Lancers to desert their comrades. Captain Kenna and 
a corporal returned at once to rescue him. The Daily News 
correspondent truly says that British cavalry never did a 
more heroic deed than this charge. We talk, and rightly, of 
the pluck of the Dervishes in charging our lines; but here 
were three hundred men charging three thousand, and in 
circumstances that made their “scientific arms” of no avail. 

In the action the Dervishes probably had some eleven 
thousand men killed and sixteen thousand wounded. The 
prisoners number about four thousand. The losses on our side 
were, we are thankful to say, extremely light. We had only two 
officers killed, Captain Caldecott and Lieutenant Grenfell, 
and one correspondent, Mr. Hubert Howard. The loss in 
British soldiers and non-commissioned officers was twenty- 
five. One native oflicer was killed, and twenty native rank- 
and-file. Our wounded were thirteen British officers and one 
correspondent (Colonel Rhodes), nine native officers, ninety- 
seven British soldiers, and two hundred and twenty-one native 
solders. The death of Mr. Hubert Howard, the second son 
of Lord Carlisle, who rode with the Lancers in their charge, 
and was later in the day killed by what was probably the last 
shot fired in Omdurman, has caused widespread regret. Gallant 
and high-spirited like all his race, he was as fine a type of the 
adventurous young Englishman as it is possible to find. A 
barrister by profession, he was by nature a knight-errant—if 
that phrase may now be used of one who had nothing 
theatrical or sensational in his nature—and wherever there 
was fighting he was irresistibly drawn. He served as a war 
correspondent in Cuba, and also in Matabeleland, where he 
was wounded. In acting as the correspondent of the Times 
he was performing a very real public duty, and he died as 
worthily as any soldier on the field. The concluding lines of 
the striking poem by Mr. Newbolt which we print in another 
column may be written over Hubert Howard’s grave as truly 
as over that of any of our soldiers who fell at Omdurman :— 

“* Qui procul hinc’—the legend’s writ— 
The frontier-grave is far away— 
* Qui ante diem periit : 
Sed miles, sed pro patria. 
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Saturday was a day of comparative rest for the troops, who 
were exhausted by their long fight and march. On Sunday 
a deeply impressive service of thanksgiving was held among 
the ruins of Khartoum (representatives from each arm of the 
Service being present), and the Union Jack and the Egyptian 
flag were simultaneously hoisted. This is as it should be, 
and is, in effect, an announcement to the whole world that our 
occupation of the Nile Valley has become permanent. The 
service, which was conducted jointly by the Presbyterian, the 
Anglican, and the Roman Catholic Chaplains to the Forces, 
consisted of “appropriate passages from Scripture and 
prayers.” At the end the Sirdar called for cheers for the 
Queen and the Khedive. Khartoum is now utterly desolate, 
but it is to be reoceupied, and doubtless in a few months 
—towns grow quickly in the East—it will again be a 








fiourishing city. It will apparently not be difficult to rebuild 
Gordon’s palace, as the foundations, and indeed the whole 
lower story, are intact. The proposal to rechristen Khartoum 
with Gordon’s name is a good one, only it must be Gordon’s 
name in Arabic and not in English. Had the city stil} 
existed, to have changed its name would have been theatrical} 
and absurd, but a new name may be given to a new city, 


The situation in France is most serious. On Sunday 
it was announced that M. Cavaignac, the War Minister, had 
resigned, as he was unable to agree with his colleagues that, 
there must be a revision of the Dreyfus case. M. Brisson 
and the rest of the Ministry are still said to believe Dreyfus 
guilty, but they recognise that revision—not, of course, the 
release of Dreyfus, but only a new trial—is inevitable after 
Colonel Henry’s confession. After a little delay General 
Zurlinden, the Governor of Paris—a man not likely to be 
incapable, as no French Government, however ineffective, 
ever dares leave Paris in weak hands—was appointed War 
Minister, and he, it is stated, has consented to revision. 
Meantime, Paris is much excited by the belief that M. 
Cavaignac is anxious to play the part of a civilian General 
Boulanger, and rally to himself the malcontents of all 
parties. Before the Henry incident this desire on the part of 
M. Cavaignac—granted that it exists—might have been dan. 
gerous, but now it looks as if the Army were anxious for 
revision, as the course least incompatible with its honour and 
prestige. Note that the Z'ribuna of Rome publishes the 
sensational rumour that Count Miinster has told the French 
Government that if at the revision the letters alleged to have 
passed between the Emperor William and Dreyfus—letters 
which he declares are false documents—are produced he has 
orders to demand his passports. That is, of course, the 
bogey which the opponents of revision have repeatedly brought 
forward, but we see no sort of reason for believing in the 
truth of the story. - 


On Wednesday Li Hung Chang was dismissed from the 
Tsung-li-Yamen by an Imperial Decree. In England and 
throughout the Continent this event is regarded as of great 
moment, and as denoting a triumph for British diplomacy. 
Undoubtedly it is so, and is a proof of the firm line which our 
Government has taken at Pekin. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the ups and downs of Ministers in China are very 
rapid, and that another turn of the wheel may bring Li 
to the front again. It would be a capital mistake, then, 
to make Lia British béte noir, or to talk as if his return to 
office must necessarily be “ another defeat for British policy,” 
—the phrase now fashionable when any one but an English- 
man gets a concession to make an impossible railway in 
province with a three-hyphened name. 


Queen Wilhelmina was enthroned in the New Church at 
Amsterdam last Tuesday, walking from the Palace to the 
church, where she delivered, with a simplicityand fervour whick 
greatly impressed those present, her address to the States- 
Genera} and took her oath of ailegiance to the Constitution. 
“Tam happy and thankful,” the Queen said, “to rule over 
the people of the Netherlands, who, although small in 
numbers, are great in virtue and strong by nature and 
character. I esteem it a great privilege that it is my life’s 
task and duty to dedicate all my powers to the prosperity and 
interests of my dear fatherland ; and I adopt the words of my 
beloved father,—‘ Yes, Orange can never do enough for the 
Netherlands.’” After the Queen and the Queen-Mother— 
whose devotion to the Netherlands is fully recognised 
—the most striking figures at the ceremony were the 
Princes from the Dutch Indies. On returning to the 
Palace the Queen appeared on the balcony, and subse- 
quently drove through the streets amid scenes of enthusiasm 
quite extraordinary in so self-possessed a people as the 
Dutch. The spectacle of a girl Queen must always appeal 
to the chivalrous instincts of a nation, but this natural 
fecling is evidently enhanced by the charm, the dignity, and 
the earnestness of Queen Wilhelmina. Let us add that if only 
half the anecdotes current about her are true, she is not on'y 
a very engaging, but a very witty young woman. She 1s 
credited with several sayings which would have been 
applauded even in a commoner. 


The Cape elections seem, after all, not to have been so 
favourable to the Bond as was first supposed, owing to an 
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anexpected Progressive vietory at Uitenhage. The present 
state of parties is: Bond, 40; Progressives, 37. Vryburg 
has still to poll, but the result will not be known for some 
time. If, as is expected, it returns two Progressives, the 
Bond will have a majority of one. This, we presum», will 
mean either a Coalition Ministry formed between Mr. 
Schreiner and Mr. Rose-Innes, or else a Ministry of Affairs 
under Sir Henry De Villiers, the Chief Justice. 


It is with a sense of deep regret that we record the 
appointment of Sir Graham Bower as Colonial Secretary to 
the Mauritius. We do not wish to be too hard upon Sir 
Graham Bower, but it will be remembered that the South 
African Committee reported that “Sir Graham Bower was 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty in not communicating to 
the High Commissioner the information which had come to 
his knowledge.” The evidence showed that even putting the 
kindest construction on his action, which is the construction 
we are quite willing—nay, anxious—to put on it, Sir Graham 
Bower, a public official in a post of the highest confidence 
and trast, allowed himself to be talked round and bamboozled 
into a disloyal silence by Mr. Rhodes. For such conduct 
he is not apparently to take the consequences, but is to be 
given at the Mauritius an appointment as good as that he 
held at Cape Town. Snarely it is not the taxpayers of the 
Colony of Mauritius, but Mr. Rhodes who ought to find com- 
pensation for the man he has so deeply injured and brought 
to disgrace,—the disgrace of being described by a House of 
Commons’ Committee as having been “guilty of a grave 
dereliction of duty.” Why should the Empire be made to 
provide for Mr. Rhodes’s victims ? 


Sir William Crookes’s Presidential address at the meeting 
of the British Association recalls the sensational predictions 
of the late Professor Jevons in his famous pamphlet on the 
coal question in 1865. As Jevons predicted a great world 
coal-famine, so Sir WHliam Crookes assures us that in another 
thirty years or so the bread-eating peoples of the world, 
already 516,500,000 strong, will be face to face with a wheat- 
famine of the direst description. The possibilities of an 
enhanced home production in Great Britain, and of the supply 
from the United States, Russia, Canada, and Australia keep- 
ing pace with the demand, were in turn examined and dis- 
missed. The deficit is already formidable, reserves are already 
exhausted, bread-eaters must be fed from current harvests, 
and the wheat-growing area is of strictly limited extent. Thus, 
in 1931, when provision shall have been made by the complete 
occupancy of the arable areas of the temperate zone, now 
partially occupied, to feed a bread-eating population then 
swollen to 746,500,000, where are the additional 330,000,000 
bushels of wheat required ten years later to be grown? Or, 
to put the problem in a less terrifying form, how is the average 
yield per acre to be increased from 12'7 to 20 bushels ? 
Having thus scared his audience, Sir William Crookes pro- 
ceeded to allay their fears. “Starvation may be averted 
through the laboratory ”—not, be it noted, by the manufacture 
of a new chemical pemmican @ la Lilienfeld—but by the 
wholesale application of fixed nitrogen, the “dominant” 
manure of wheat. Of this there is practically an unlimited 
supply in city sewage (now recklessly wasted), in certain soils, 
and in the atmosphere. As for the electricity required for 
the artificial production of nitrate of soda, Niagara alone 
can supply the required energy to produce 12,000,000 tons 
annually. Jevons’s pamphlet led to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission; it will be interesting to see what will 
be the results of Sir William Crookes’s address. Probably, 
as in the case of the coal scare, we shall find things not so 
lack as they are painted. 


The concluding passages of the address were remarkable 
for the President’s review of his thirty years’ experiments in 
the domain of psychical research. Sir William Crookes—who, be 
it noted, is also President of the Society of Psychical Research 
—declared not only that he had nothing to retract from his 
published statements, but that he thought he could see a 
little further now. “I have glimpses of something like 
coherence among these strange elusive phenomena:” and he 
went on to say that confirmation of telepathic phenomena 
was now furnished by many converging experiments,—such 
auch as those of Rontgen in the domain of wave vibrations, and 
of Branly, Lodge, and Marconi in that of wireless telegraphy. 


of Messrs. Myers and Henry Sidgwick and the ate Edmund 
Gurney in the analysis of the subconscious workings of the 
mind. In an eloquent peroration he contrasted the attitude of 
the Egyptians in confronting the baffling mysteries of the uni- 
verse—as illustrated by the inscription in the temple of Isis: 
“Tam whatever hath been, is, or ever will be; and my veil 
no man hath yet lifted”—with the temper of the modern 
seeker after truth in confronting Nature: “ Veil after veil we 
have lifted, and her face grows more beautiful, august, and 
wonderful with every barrier that is withdrawn.” 


Lord Dufferin delivered a charming address at Bath on Mone 
day, his subject being his great-grandfather Sheridan, whose 
name is imperishably connected with that city. After illustra- 
ting Sheridan’s pecular debt to Bath, where he “found himself ” 
as an author, discovered the materials for his comedies, made 
influential friendships, and, above all, met Miss Linley, Lord 
Dufferin paid eloquent homage to the rectitude and dis- 
interestedness of his ancestor’s political judgment, the kindli- 
ness of his wit, his Parliamentary assiduity, and the purity of 
his writings. ‘ Wherever he moved, he moved as a star,” and 
such was the charm of his amiability that they considered 
him “as a kind of hereditary and traditional friend.” On 
the other hand, he had paid a heavy penalty for his versatility. 
The real Sheridan had almost disappeared in a haze of 
anecdote until the indefatigable industry of Mr. Fraser Rae 
had given us, as far as it went, a fair likeness of the man. 
The grace and urbanity of Lord Dufferin’s speech recalls the 
happily chosen pseudonym of “Lord Mavourneen,” under 
which he was once drawn to the life in a well-known Anglo- 
Indian novel. 


A notable and welcome achievement in the transport of 
fruit is recorded this week,—the arrival by the ‘Austral’ 
of a cargo of Australian oranges in perfect condition. 
Hitherto the popularity of the orange, one of the most 
delicious as well as wholesome of fruits, has been seriously 
impaired in this country by its intermittent supply, or 
rather by the inability to secure oranges in large quantities in 
good condition and at cheap prices during the hot season. 
Until now the culture of the orange in Australia has not 
been regarded as a profitable industry owing to the absence 
of facilities for conveyance to the best markets. These diffi- 
culties, thanks to the improvement in refrigerating machinery, 
have now been overcome, and the orange bids fair to take its 
place as a popular summer fruit. 








In the Times of Tuesday a letter is published, written by 
Cardinal Vaughan, denying in explicit terms the possibility 
of any Jesuit, or indeed any Roman Catholic, being permitted 
to act as aclergyman in the English Church in order to further 
the interests of the Papacy. How the Bishop of Liverpool 
could have made the statement he is alleged to have made— 
namely, that the assertion that there were fifty clergymen in 
the Church of England who were Jesuits “ entirely confirmed 
his own belief ”—is beyond our comprehension. We must, we 
suppose, fall back on the explanation that there is no limit to 
the mental eccentricities of those who have the anti-Jesuit 
prejudice fully developed. There is an excellent example of 
this in an Oxford story of a distinguished High Church 
clergyman of the old school. This excellent man saw Jesuits 
everywhere, and one day, while walking in the High, thought 
he recognised in the errand-boy of the chief Oxford fish- 
monger the face of a choir-boy he had noticed in a Jesuit 
church in Rome. It was the work of an instant to cross the 
High and communicate to the fishmonger the dreadful intel- 
ligence that he had a Jesuit novice in his employment. 
The fishmonger, however, denied the fact, and declared that 
he had known the lad since he was “knee-high.” ‘This 
proved what I had never before suspected,” said the clergy- 
man; “that Mr.—— [the fishmonger] was himself a Jesuit.” 
It is curious to note in this context that many Roman 
Catholics, while they are amused by, or indignant at, the 
Jesuit prejudice, are themselves quite as foolish about Free- 
masons. Another prejudice, equally strong, equally unfounded, 
and far more cruel, is that against the Jews. Fortunately, men 
seldom hold all these three major prejudices simultaneously, 
though we have known a case in which a very worthy man, 
and strangely enough a Roman Catholic, contrived to com- 
bine all three. This is, we imagine, a “record.” 
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Sir William also bore testimony to the value of the researches 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 110+;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR POLICY ON THE UPPER NILE. 


| HARTOUM is in our hands and the Dervish power 
has been utterly destroyed. It is true that the 
Khalifa has not yet been captured, but it is not necessary 
to take into consideration the possibility of a revival of 
Mahdism. Whatever else may happen, the gathering of 
another Dervish force to attack us in Khartoum need not be 
reckoned as a possibility. No doubt Osman Digna still 
Jurks somewhere in the desert on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, but for many years he has been of small account, 
and is now a neglectable quantity. What, then, is of real 
concern just now is contained in the three questions :—(1) 
How does the taking of Khartoum and the “smashing” of 
Mahdism affect our general position in Egypt? (2) What 
means ought we to take to make our position at Khartoum 
permanently secure? (3) What is to be our future policy in 
regard to the Upper Nile and the former equatorial pro- 
vinces of Egypt? These are the questions with which our 
statesmen have now to deal, and these are, therefore, the 
questions on which the formation of an intelligent public 
opinion may be of service; for in matters such as these— 
matters on which a great deal can be said on both sides— 
the trend of public opinion is often the decisive factor. 


On the first point, however, it is clear that there will, 
and indeed can, be no need fora discussion, for it is decided 
already. The answer as to what will be the effect of the 
Sirdar’s victory on our occupation of Egypt has been 
given in unmistakeable terms by the hoisting of the 
Union Jack as well as the Khedivial flag at Khartoum. 
This is, in effect, a notice to the whole world that our 
occupation of Egypt and the Nile Valley is permanent, 
and that we shall now no more evacuate Egypt than the 
French will evacuate Tunis. The public may not always 
understand at once the complete significance of such inci- 
dents, but we may feel sure that a step of such moment was 
not taken without due deliberation by our Government, 
and that the act was meant as well as dune. The raising 
of the Union Jack does not, of course, mean that any 
immediate change is to take place in Egypt, or that a policy 
of annexation is to be adopted. Jt means rather that the 
status quo is to continue, and that England is going on 
with the system of governing Egypt by British heads and 
Egyptian hands. No doubt the Khedive’s tenure of his 
throne—or, strictly speaking, hereditary office—is dumse 
bene gesserit (while he behaves himself well), but, assuming 
that he does nothing foolish or disloyal, does not get his 
private finances into a condition of hopeless disorder, and 
manages his family affairs with a reasonable amount of 
discretion—i.e., in such a way as to avoid scandals—there 
will be no attempt made to displace him. We are not an 
anforgiving people, and always incline to allow bygones 
to be bygones. The Khedive still has it in his power to 
consolidate his position and make it secure. Let us 
trust that he will have the wisdom to realise this fact. The 
next question is, How can we best secure our position 
at Khartoum and the provinces that depend upon it? 
Primarily, of course, by railways. The Sirdar has largely 
conquered the Soudan by a railway, and by a railway, 
in some form or other, we shall doubtless hold it. Obviously 
the first thing will be to continue the Nile Valley Railway 
to Khartoum, for that will now be a comparatively easy 
task. But that will not be enough. The Nile Valley 
Railway runs from its base in the Delta like a spear one 
thousand miles long into the heart of the Desert. This is too 
long and too thina line. To make all secure the Upper Nile 
Valley must be brought into nearer touch with the sea. 
If Khartoum could be placed within two days’ rail of 
the sea, we could hold it as long as we hold the sea. This 
granted, our readers will perhaps jump to the conclusion 
that we ought at once to make the Suakin-Berber Railway. 
No doubt that would at once accomplish the necessary 
object of placing Khartoum in communication with the 
sea, but we think that there is a better plan now 

ossible of adoption. We would make, not a Suakin- 


erber, but a Suakin, Kassala, and Khartoum Rail- 
way. From Suakin to Kassala (about three hundred 
miles) it would be possible to make a railway through 
what once was, and might soon be again, a rich and 
flourishing country,—a country, for the most part, full of 
water, with an excellent climate, and crossing ground 








so high as to afford an excellent sanatorium for ouy 
officers, soldiers, and officials. From Kassala to Khar. 
toum (also about three hundred miles), or some place on the 
Blue Nile above Khartoum, it would also be possible to 
make a railway. Thus by means of a railway, running for 
the major part through good land, it would be practicable to 
keep the capital of the Soudan in touch with the sea, 
Probably the connecting of Khartoum and the Upper 
Nile with the sea is a work that need not be considered at 
once, but that it is necessary for our ultimate safety we 
do not doubt. The Soudan is the natural home of 
fanatical revolt. That has been its history since the 
beginning of time. Hence in another generation we are 
almost certain to experience, in some form or other, a fresh 
outburst of Dervish fanaticism. If we possess easy com- 
munication with the sea, we need not fear it. If, on the 
other hand, we have to depend solely on the Nile route we 
may see another siege of Khartoum. 


Last comes the question, What is to be our future 
policy as regards the Nile above Khartoum? In our 
opinion, there can be no doubt that the first thing to do is 
to press on up the main stream of the Nile—i.e., the White 
Nile—till hands are joined with our forces in Uganda, 
and all the water that leaves the Great Lakes flows to the 
sea, or is absorbed into the sand, under British control, 
This done, and the main stream made ours, it will 
be necessary to consider (1) how far we are to go up the 
Blue Nile, which branches off at Khartoum in the direc- 
tion of Abyssinia; (2) how far we are to go up the Bahr. 
el-Ghazel, which branches off at Mokren-el-Bohur,—a 
place above Fashoda and above Sobat. As to Abyssinia, 
we do not doubt that the best policy will be to show no 
fear of Menelek, and also no desire to encroach on his 
dominions. A large and generous share of the vast 
territories on the eastern side of the Nile may be safely 
allotted to the Abyssinian Emperor. In regard to the 
alleged French expedition stationed at Fashoda there - 
should be no difficulty. If, as we expect they will, its 
members allow us to treat them as a scientific expedition, 
they are most welcome and will do us no harm. If, however, 
they claim to exercise French sovereign rights,they must at 
once be bundled out of Fashoda without further ceremony, 
and France must decide whethershe cares to fight the matter 
out in the Channel. But she will not do that. We lung ago 
warned her that we should consider any interference with 
the Nile Valley a casus belli, and this warning she did not 
then, and will not in the future, profess to disregard. 
When we come to consider the course of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel, a more difficult problem arises. In a sense, no 
doubt, the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, which runs east 
and west, is the most desirable part of the Nile watershed. 
At present, however, we should be against any attempt 
to occupy it. To do so would require many troops, 
and besides might bring us into conflict with the 
French posts which have crossed from the Upper 
Ubanghi — an affluent of the Congo — and _ reached 
some of the tributary streams of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, 
if not the Bahr-el-Ghazel itself. For the present the 
possession of the whole of the main stream—i.e., the 
White Nile—and of a portion of the Blue Nile, and of the 
great lake-like mouth of the Bahr-el-Ghazel will be quite 
sufficient. The chief thing is to make the connection with 
Uganda, and to keep the main stream of the river 
navigable and patrolled by gunboats. Possibly the 
“sud”—great floating dams of grass and weed—will be 
troublesome at first, but no doubt it will be able to 
be got rid of by the use of dynamite. Thirty years 
ago Baker managed to get rid of the “sud” difficulty 
and to secure open water, and since his day the resources 
of civilisation in the way of explosives have been very 
greatly developed. Probably the artillery have some 
charges of Lyddite over, which they will be able to spare 
to the flotilla which we are glad to see that the Sirdar, 
with his usual energy, has already sent to seize Fashoda. 
If that flotilla has luck, it should be in touch with Major 
Macdonald by the beginning of October, and thus the whole 
course of the main Nile stream ought to be in our hands by 
the New Year. Then we may indeed feel that we have not 
built in Egypt in vain. One leg of our new dominion, 10 
the shape of the Nile Valley Railway—only broken between 
Assouan and Halfa—will rest on the Mediterranean, the 
other, in the shape of the Uganda Railway, will rest 
on the Indian Ocean. Between them will stretch first 
a piece of that great fresh-water sea, the Victoria 
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Nyanza, and then a long reach of navigable river 
broken only by the swift but short cataract at 
Dufile. That is a wonderful piece of empire-building, 
and one as yet hardly realised by our people. Almost 
unobserved, one railway has been creeping up to the 
Lakes from the coast at Mombassa, while the other has 
been laid with feverish haste, and to the accompaniment 
of cannon and rifle fire, by the Soudanese and Egyptian 
soldiers of the Sirdar. We may say, indeed, of these 
railways as the Scotch laird said of tree-planting,—*“ They 
grow while you're sleeping.” While the public here have 
been sleeping, the ever-advancing lines have been giving 
us new provinces and adding to what Mr. Kipling has 
toasted as— 
“The last and the largest Empire, 
The map that is half unrolled.” 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 


URING the past week, any time that the politically 
D minded citizen has been able to spare from Khar- 
toum, Crete, the latest developments of the Dreyfus case, 
and the Czar’s Rescript, has been taken up with specula- 
tions as to whether or not the Pall Mall Gazette was, or 
was not, well informed when a week ago it announced 
that Germany and England had come to a general under- 
standing on a great many outstanding questions, and were 
prepared, if not to form an alliance, at least to agree upon 
a common scheme of action. For our part, we are inclined 
to think that there is a substantial basis of truth in the 
story. The Pall Mall Gazette has a knack of getting 
sound information, and it is edited with insight and 
discretion. It is, therefore, unlikely that it would have 
committed itself to so startling a statement if it had not 
good warrant for its news. In the original account of 
the agreement, or treaty, it was said that Germany had 
given us afree hand in Egypt, and allowed us to purchase 
Delagoa Bay from Portugal, while we had withdrawn all 
opposition to German schemes of expansion in Asia 
Minor. In later accounts, however, these more sensational 
items tended to disappear, and in the final version the 
agreement appeared as little more than an understanding 
in regard to China. 

Wedo not, nevertheless, conclude from this fact that there 
was nothing in the original suggestion that we had come 
to an agreement with Germany about Egypt, Delagoa Bay, 
and Asia Minor. We should incline rather to the view 
that these subjects, though possibly not mentioned in any 
formal document, were fully discussed between Count 
Hatzfeldt and Mr. Balfour. We should imagine that 
what happened was something of this kind. Mr. Balfour 
and the German Ambassador had some formal and neces- 
sary work to do in regard to the Chinese negotiations. That 
is, they had to settle in a definite form some of the pro- 
blems that have arisen in regard to the Shantung Peninsula. 
But it often happens that when diplomatists are doing 
one piece of work they turn accidentally to another. 
Some chance phrase or word opens up vistas of good 
understanding which were before thought to be closed, 
and if there is a willing and amicable spirit on both sides 
great things may be settled in the intervals of arranging 
small. A momentous development of policy thus becomes, 
as It were, a by-product in the making of some minor 
diplomatic agreement. Let us assume—purely for the 
purposes of argument, for we make not the slightest 
claim to be behind the scenes in this diplomatic tragi- 
comedy—that Mr. Balfour and Count Hatzfeldt, while 
dealing with trade concessions in China, fell to discussing 
the situation generally. Without going into details, one may 
see how this might lead to friendly assurances that England 
had no desire to injure Germany or to prevent her expan- 
sion, and to counter-assurances that Germany wished well 
to England in Egypt, and indeed in Africa generally, South 
as well as North. How easy to pass from this toa declara- 
tion that the Emperor’s views in regard to Delagoa Bay and 
the Transvaal had been to a great extent misunderstood. 
That frank admission might in its turn iead to the 
declaration that the British Government had not the 
slightest wish to prevent German development, political 
or commercial, in Asia Minor, and that all anxiety on that 

score in the public mind here would be entirely removed if 
ermany were only shown to be playing a friendly part 
towards England in Egypt or elsewhere. How natural, 
after an exchange of views so eminently satisfactory, to 





agree to put them in writing, and so on record. But 
at once there emerges an informal agreement of the 
utmost importance. England agrees not to raise any 
objection to German action in Asia Minor. Germany 
pledges herself to do nothing to prevent a friendly agree- 
ment with Portugal as to Delagoa Bay, and to continue 
to play a friendly part in Egypt. But, it may be said, 
why should Germany and England be troubling themselves 
about Delagoa Bay just now? Or, if that is regarded 
as a British problem en permanence, why should it con- 
cern Germany? We have always refused to admit that 
Germany has any locus standi at Delagoa Bay. But an 
agreement would seem to admit German rights. It is 
therefore, it might be urged, most unlikely that any agree- 
ment between us and Germany mentioned Delagoa Bay. 
We do not think that this view will bear examination. To 
begin with, the question of Delagoa is imminent, and for 
this reason. The award in regard to the Delagoa Bay 
Railway concession will very shortly be given. Under it 
the Portuguese Government, it is expected, will be 
obliged to pay some £2,500,000. But Portugal has not 
got the money, and practically cannot get it on her 
general credit. She will therefore be obliged to part with 
something, and something at Delagoa Bay, for that is 
now her chief colonial asset, in order to meet the 
award. Naturally, Portugal would get the money 
from English sources, for our right of pre-emption 
would prevent any Government buying or leasing Delagoa 
Bay, and would also deter foreign capitalists, unless 
strongly supported by their own Governments. Suppose, 
however, the German Government wished to play an 
unfriendly part, it might give us a good deal of trouble by 
inducing German capitalists to come forward—possibly 
with the backing of the Transvaal Government—and 
offer the necessary money for paying the award, in 
consideration, of course, of the grant of large concessions 
on the part of the Portuguese. Germany, then, by dis- 
claiming any such intentions, and by lending her influence 
to facilitate, and not to obstruct, an arrangement with 
Portugal, might, obviously, do us a good‘turn. No doubt 
we could manage the business without her, but it is 
always pleasanter and better to succeed minus rather 
than plus friction. In Egypt, of course, we have, 
always had a certain amount of help from Germany, 
and should continue in any case to get that help, 
because Germany by helping us at Cairo is able, as 
it were, to administer a check to France. Still, Ger- 
many has often been a grudging and grumbling ally 
in Egypt, and has always demanded her full pound 
of flesh for every piece of support accorded to us. A 
clear German understanding on the Nile would, 
therefore, be of real advantage to us. But, it may 
be said, Germany gains too little by the whole 
arrangement to make it probable. Why should she 
do all this for a free hand in Asia Minor, even if she 
wants to exploit Asia Minor, which is doubtful ? 
People who argue thus forget the enormous value of 
Asia Minor. Asia Minor and its natural dependency, 
Mesopotamia, are among the most desirable places on 
the earth’s surface. In spite of Turkish misrule, 
Smyrna and Alexandretta are large and growing ports. 
Under German influence, Asia Minor would have half a 
dozen entrepéts of trade as rich, or even richer, and more 
flourishing. Not only is the soil of Asia Minor naturally 
fertile, but there is a profusion of mineral wealth 
in the mountains, and a population hardy and brave 
without being unduly fanatical. Most assuredly the 
Germans would be glad to feel assured that we do not in- 
tend to oppose them in Asia Minor. If we helped to put our 
back to that door no one could open it. If we show our- 
selves willing to have it opened the German Emperor’s 
dream becomes at any rate a possibility. There is yet 
another reason why Germany should be anxious to be on 
specially good terms with England. Germany is ad- 
mittedly most anxious, if America does not keep the 
whole of the Philippines, to be allowed to pick up some of 
the scraps. But this would be a difficult job to accom- 
plish in the teeth of English opposition. When we 
remember the parts played respectively by Germany and 
England in the late war, it is not difficult to say whose 
voice would be listened to by America, in case of a 
difference of opinion. The satisfying of Germany’s 
ambitions in the Southern portion of what we loosely 
term “the Far East” may. in fact, prove largely de- 
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pendent upon England’s goodwill. Germany, then, has 
quite as many grounds for desiring an understanding as 
we have. 

For the reasons we have given above, we think it highly 
probable that the completion of a necessary agreement 
about Chinese affairs proved the psychological moment 
for coming to an informal, but none the less clear and 
binding, understanding upon a number of points in 
regard to which the policies of the two nations had not 
hitherto been clear. Wedo not imagine for a moment 
that anything approaching an alliance was ever men- 
tioned, and there was, of course, no agreement to 
withstand or check the advance of any other Power. 
What was done was, in all probability, something 
much more worth doing,—the mutual renunciation of 
hostile action on certain specific points. In fact, there 
was an exchange of anti-dog-in-the-manger views. ‘ We 
do not ourselves in the least want to go to Asia Minor, 
therefore we shall not try to stop youfrom going. We 
do not want any part of the Philippines for ourselves, 
and therefore we shall not try to stand in the way of 
any arrangement you can make with our friends the 
Americans.’ That was, or, if it was not, that ought to 
have been, our line. What was, or, if it was not, what 
ought to have been, the German answer was no doubt 
similar in spirit. ‘We do not want Delagoa Bay for 
ourselves, therefore make what arrangements you please 
about it. We do not want to see you leave Egypt, 
therefore you will find that we shall do nothing to 
force on evacuation.’ Here is the locus standi for a 
mutual understanding clear and visible. It is not then, 
we think, putting too great strain on the probabilities to 
suggest that Mr. Balfour and Count Hatzfeldt are likely 
to have acted on it. When we are told by a careful and 
well-informed newspaper like the Pall Mall Gazette that 
they have acted on it, we may, therefore, believe without 
any great fears of having been taken in by a silly season 
yuour. 





M. CAVAIGNAC. 


M CAVAIGNAC’S destiny is seemingly to be the 
_e victim of sudden gushes of notoriety. They began 
when he was a student, and they have gone on at intervals 
ever since. This time, indeed, it looked as though his 
fame was to be of longer duration. He had acted like an 
honest man in ordering an inquiry into the genuineness 
of one of the documents he had quoted in his speech on 
the Dreyfus case, and like a brave man in denouncing 
the author of the forgery which that inquiry disclosed. 
From that point his course seemed to be plain. The 
forged letter had indeed been no part of the original case 
on which Captain Dreyfus had been condemned. But it 
had been the principal part of the additional evidence 
which M. Cavaignac had himself thought it necessary to 
bring forward in support of that original case. If he 
had been wholly satisfied with the proceedings of the 
Court-Martial he would not have infringed the sanctity of 
the chose jugée by adding fresh documents to those on 
which the Judges are supposed to have grounded their 
decision. Now that the most important of these fresh 
documents has turned out to be a forgery, it seemed 
only natural that M. Cavaignac’s doubts should gain 
fresh strength. There is no reason to suppose that 
Colonel Henry forged for the mere pleasure of forging. 
He had been quick enough, or those who prompted 
his pen had been quick enough, to see that the 
case not only wanted strengthening, but wanted it so 
greatly as to excuse a crime when committed for that end. 
Now that discovery has followed, the impression of the 
weakness of the original case which it had been sought to 
remove by forgery not only returns, but returns confirmed 
and deepened. ‘This is so obvious that it seemed im- 
possible but that M. Cavaignae should be influenced by 
it. Yet, while all his colleagues are understood to have 
seen the inevitableness of the conclusion, only the Minister 
of War, who might have been expected to see it more 
clearly than any of them, has shown himself resolute 
against revision. Once more his reputation, which seemed 
this time to show some staying power, proved fleeting, 
and the Minister, who to all appearance was marked out 
as the author of a great act of justice, has preferred to 
resign office rather than rise to the level of his great 
opportunity. 7 


What is the explanation of this strange contradic. 
tion? The Paris correspondent of the Times, who 
knows M. Cavaignac well, finds no difficulty in 
answering this question. “The man,” he says, “who 
whenever he has taken office has imperilled the normal 
and regular march of affairs in France, and whose 
impatient ambition led him to aim by constant and 
varied manceuvres at the supreme magistracy of hig 
country, has this time made a completely false caloula- 
tion... .. . It is with the object of obtaining a backing 
in the Army, which is the dream of every aspiring 
dictator, that he pretends to sacrifice his portfolio in its 
defence.” It must be remembered, however, that the 
Paris correspondent of the Times not only knows M. 
Cavaignac well, but dislikes him heartily, and some allow. 
ance—it is impossible, unfortunately, to say how much— 
must be made for this disturbing force. It may be that 
M. Cavaignac has simply over-estimated his own influence 
in the Cabinet, and thought that the prospect of a long 
succession of refusals to accept the Ministry of War 
would deter M. Brisson from insisting on revision. Ip 
this case, M. Cavaignac has simply made the common 
mistake of fancying himself the indispensable man, 
Still, the other possibility indicated by the Times corre 
spondent is not whelly to be rejected. It has reference 
to a condition of things the existence of which cannot be 
denied. It postulates the exceptional position which the 
Army now holds in France, and it attributes to M. 
Cavaignac an intention of using this exceptional position 
for his own ends. There is nothing absurd in this theory, 
All that can be urged against it is that it attributes to 
M. Cavaignac a degree of daring which he has not as yet 
done anything to justify. But even would-be dictators 
must take their first step unexpectedly, and M. Cavaignac 
may conceivably see in the present situation the oppor. 
tunity he has been long waiting for. 


Assuming, though only as a matter of speculation, thai 
this is the case, it is not difficult to imagine what may 
have been going on in M. Cavaignac’s mind. The Dreyfus 
case has shown with remarkable clearness that the Army 
is the one stable institution in France, the one institution 
which finds favour with men of all creeds, all conditions, 
and all parties, and has been created by a strenuous and 
persistent act of universal self-denial. The very fact that 
such an institution exists in France makes it an inevitable 
object of intrigue. In any serious collision of parties, the 
party which has the support of the Army would have the 
best chance of winning. The Army is organised and 
disciplined ; it has at its back material force and public 
favour. If, therefore, M. Cavaignac is the ambitious 
politician which some people suppose, it is not unnatural 
that he should have included in his calculations the possi- 
bility of gaining over the Army. In the ordinary course 
of French politics this possibility would be a very 
remote one. Professional feeling is believed to be 
very strong in the Army, and, if so, it may be assumed 
that the soldiers will go with their officers. Further, it 
is believed that, under the influence of tendencies which 
have already been described in the Spectator, the officers 
are strongly Conservative. There are exceptions, of 
course, in abundance, but as a whole this is the char- 
acter assigned them. For men of this temperament 
M. Cavaignac has no attraction. The Army does not 
trouble itself much about what Republican Governments 
do, but this indifference might soon come to an end if a 
particular Republican Government developed unexpected 
activity ina Radical direction. Consequently, M. Cavaignac 
may fairly argue that he has only one chance. But this 
solitary chance might well have appeared a good one. 
Until a few days back the Army was understood to go 
solid against revision. It was as a guarantee against 
revision that M. Cavaignac had been imposed upon 
M. Brisson, and the Army, as well as a section of the 
Radicals, had, as was thought, seen in his appointment 
the only reason for extending their goodwill to the 
new Government. Taking all this into account, M. 
Cavaignac might have argued with some show of reason 
that he had two good cards in his hand. If M. Brisson 
proved timid, or if he found no General willing to take 
M. Cavaignac’s post, his resignation would not be accepted. 
If it was accepted, there was a strong probability that 
the forces which had placed M. Cavaignac in the Cabinet 
would be strong enough to upset that Cabinet after he 
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and, though there now seems no ground for supposing 
that he would have reasoned rightly, we must remember 
that we are writing after General Zurlinden’s acceptance 
of the Ministry of War, and the frank recognition by the 
leading military organ of the necessity of giving Captain 
Dreyfus a new trial. 


These, we say, may have been M. Cavaignac’s expecta- 
tions. We have not the least intention of assuming that 
they did point in this direction; it is enough for us to say 
that if they did, there seems no reason to expect that they 
will be realised. If the tendency of the Army is Conser- 
vative, it must be very much set against revision before it 
will turn out a Radical Ministry in order to put a Revolu- 
tionary Ministry in its place. But why should it be so 
set against revision? The little group of Generals who 
condemned Captain Dreyfus may dislike seeing the 
correctness of their action challenged, but neither the 
officers nor the rank-and-file are likely to have an 
unbounded faith in the infallibility of a War Office 
group. It is more probable that soldiers are not 
insensible to justice, or less susceptible than civilians 
of sudden revulsions of feeling. They can have no 
desire to be identified in the minds of their country- 
men or of other nations with a blind refusal to hear 
reason or consider evidence. The sanctity of the chose 
jugée was never more than a cry taken up to give 
respectability to a far less reputable agitation. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems likely that M. Cavaignac has 
merely added one more to the list of his appearances “ for 
one night only.” 





QUEENS AS SOVEREIGNS. 


: i coronation of the young Queen of Holland 
amid such general signs of almost affectionate 
enthusiasm among a people who have acquired a character 
for stolidity suggests the theory which was put forward 
both by Nassau Senior and by Freeman, that, in modern 
countries, the old Salic law might with advantage be 
absolutely reversed, and instead of a woman being ex- 
cluded from the throne, none but a woman should ever 
occupy it. That such a proposition should have been 
put forward by so intimate an observer and critic of 
things political as Nassau Senior, and by so able a student 
of history as Freeman—Freeman, as a political thinker, 
showed always virile force if occasionally modified by 
pedantry—proves at least that there is something to be 
said for it, though we do not suggest that it should be 
adopted as a practical political measure. 


There have been, speaking generally, four classes of 
Queens in history; and in speaking of them we are 
speaking of actual Queens-regnant, not of those who 
were the mere consorts of Kings. There is the 
weak and somewhat characterless woman, of whom 
Queen Anne is a type; a puppet of stronger 
natures than her own, dominated by favourites, neither 
capable of ruling nor of forbearing to interfere with those 
who do rule. There is, next, the energetic woman-ruler, 
a phenomenon s0 rare, that we usually separate her from 
her sex, and treat her as a thing apart,—an unsexed 
creature, almost a freak of Nature. To this class belong 
such remarkable women as Semiramis, Anne and 
Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth of England, As women, 
it 18 impossible to be attracted by these extraordinary 
historical characters ; as rulers, it is impossible not to be 
lost oftentimes in admiration at their political prowess 
and sagacity. Such women are usually devoid of love, 
and are profoundly sceptical and Machiavellian. A third 
class comprises the women who are strong and full of 
energy, but who are yet women, who can be tender and 
affectionate, and whose greatest errors even are dictated 
y deep moral conviction. Such a woman was Isabella the 
Catholic, whose personality is so deeply stamped in the 
history of Spain. The fourth class of Queens comprise those 
who, without being weak, are yet womanly, who are well 
versed in political affairs, and yet who have no irresistible 
desire for actual and constant government, who recognise 
that the will of the people must be supreme and the 
statesmen of the popular choice must rule, but who yet 
are not inclined to forego the privilege of pressure and 
persuasion at what is commonly known as the “ psycho- 
ogical moment.” It is of this fourth class of Queens 
that the true constitutional Sovereign is made, and there 


probably right in his contention that such a woman is 
best fitted by nature for the position of constitutional 
Sovereign, though we may not be disposed to insist on 
the Crown being tied up in the female succession. Look 
at the signal advantages of the constitutional sovereignty 
of a woman, both from her own point of view and from 
that of the nation over whose concerns she holds such 
delicate sway. 

The constitutional maxim that the Sovereign “ reigns 
but does not govern,” does not mean that the Sovereign isa 
mere automaton, a mere quantité négligeable. If he or she is 
such, that is due to defects of character, not to the necessities 
of the situation. Because the actual tasks of government 
are entrusted to the hands of responsible statesmen, it 
does not follow that the sole function of the Sovereign is 
to hold receptions and to live in state. The constitutional 
Sovereign in the modern State does not interfere by direct 
means in the machinery of government, but does un- 
questionably exert influence in subtle ways. Now, while 
nobody could contend for one moment that women can 
administer or control by direct and outward means with 
the power and success of men, they are able (and it is 
the source of the power wielded by their sex) to exert 
pressure by silent influence in a much higher degree 
than men can. Therefore, assuming the constitutional 
Queen to have the good of the State at heart, she 
can work for that good by more effective means than 
a King could. He, if he wanted to carry a point, might 
easily come into too obvious collision with recalcitrant 
statesmen around him. She would find ways known only 
to women by which the essential point could be carried 
without appearing to set her will against that of any of 
the statesmen around her. Now, this is pure gain to her, 
for she strengthens her position without offending any 
one; and thus, while never for a moment ceasing to act 
in a purely constitutional way, she yet acquires something 
of the powerful influence of the actual ruler. If she is 
wise and prudent, she will come in time to occupy a posi- 
tion of immense dignity, her counsel will be heeded by 
her Ministers in all matters which she deems essential, 
and yet she will never have taken one step beyond the 
strict limits of constitutional law and precedent. To 
accomplish this end, she need not have intellect beyond 
the average; it suflices that she is endowed with character, 
good sense, and the Royal art of being pleasing and 
gracious. 

But if the Sovereign gains in the way we have 
indicated, the State gains likewise. The Sovereign 
is, to begin with, far less likely, if a woman, to 
attempt any interference with direct questions of policy, 
than ifa man. She has so much conceded naturally to 
her that her mind is apt to be more contented and less 
restless and ambitious than is the mind of a man. 
Notwithstanding the Catherines and Elizabeths, singular 
and abnormal products of Nature, it is clear that to 
man, not to woman, belongs the art of rule, and con- 
sequently the love of direct power. A strong King 
might, even to-day, deflect, if not wreck, the proper 
course of constitutional government. The virtues for 
the exercise of which one praises Porfirio Diaz in Mexico 
would become, if not vices, at least dangerous potencies, 
if exercised by a King, in England or Holland. 
The mere possession of a very firm masculine will, 
combined with the sense of the dignity of his position, 
but without any marked intellectual power, renders 
the Austrian Emperor perhaps the strongest ruler 
in Europe. We acknowledge that he is in his right 
place in Vienna, but in London he would make 
havoc of the British Constitution. Therefore, on the 
whole, a constitutional Monarchy will march much more 
smoothly with a Queen at its head than with a King; 
and there will be less restless jealousy and bitter intrigue 
among the Ministers of the Crown. The machinery 
of government will be better oiled, it will creak 
and groan less, than under a King, because there will be 
less chance of any design on its essential principle. Ina 
sense we can scarcely be said to have had complete con- 
stitutional rule in England until the present reign. 
William III. was his own Premier and Foreign Minister ; 
Anne’s reign was marked by incessant intrigue and 
dubious influences ; George I. was only not a great King 
because he cared more for Hanover than for England ; in 
the reign of George II. we do see a clearer tendency 
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advice, “George, be King!” caused England, during 
the reign of George IIL, to slip back into a dangerous 
monarchical reaction. The Regency and the reigns 
of George IV. and William IV. were characterised 
by open displays of Royal authority which we could 
not conceive of now, and that authority was generally 
directed towards bad or doubtful ends. During the 
present reign we have experienced true constitutional 
rule, and if the Queen has exercised any kind of extra 
pressure, it has always been by wise means and in the 
direction of public well being, as in the case of the English 
attitude towards the United States in the Civil War. 
No man could, with so little friction, have corrected the 
bellicose tendencies of Palmerston as did Queen Victoria 
at that crisis. 

In addition to a political there is also a clear moral 
gain in the fact that the constitutional throne is filled by 
a woman. It cannot be doubted that the Court of a 
Queen makes more obviously for humanity and for 
morality than does that of a King. At the present time, 
it is true, most of the European Monarchs have a 
singularly good record, and some of them are clearly on a 
higher level than the average of their subjects. All are 
humane men, some are even men of an austere morality, 
and the Presidents of the two great Republics of the 
world are embodiments of the homely virtues which are 
the bulwarks of national strength. But we cannot 
forget that it has not always been so, nay, that it 
was not so but a few years ago; the world has 
not forgotten the orgies of Louis Napoleon or of 
the great galantuomo of the house of Savoy, and it 
knows that what has been may easily be again. But it is 
impossible to-day for the “ first lady ” of any land not to 
be a force making for morality, it is impossible for her to 
be other than a woman of purity of life, and so an 
example to the nation. We pardon Victor Emmanuel’s 
amours (or at least we overlook them) for the sake of his 
courage and devotion; but no pardon could or would be 
extended to a woman on the throne who had lapsed from 
virtue or had even given reasonable occasion for the tongue 
of scandal. Who will deny that this isa great gain for 
the female sovereignty of a “ crowned Republic” ? 





POPULATION AND FOOD-SUPPLY. 


HE main part of the address of Sir William Crookes 
before the British Association was somewhat less 
technical and more generally interesting than is common 
in the Presidential addresses before our annual scientific 
parliament. We only propose to deal with that portion 
which refers to the subject of the food-supply of the 
world, though we could have wished that Sir William 
Crookes had seen his way to make the subject of telepathy 
the complete matter of his address. Science cannot much 
longer afford to boycott that momentous theme, and the 
presence of Sir William Crookes in the chair was a great 
opportunity which we should have been glad to see 
utilised. However, nobody can deny that the question of 
the world’s food is one of the deepest importance, and 
that, in his way of dealing with it, Sir William Crookes 
had much to say that was worth listening to. He stated 
accurately the existing facts as to the food-supply of 
England, so far as the consumption of wheat is con- 
cerned. We require annually two hundred and forty 
million bushels, increasing annually by two million 
bushels. Of the total amount consumed we grow only 
25 per cent., importing 75 per cent. of our wheat. When 
we look outside our borders, we find, according to Sir 
William Crookes, that the United States is likely within 
a generation to consume all the enormous volume of 
wheat produced in the Union. Russia also is not likely 
to send us more, and, in fact, under present conditions of 
low acre yield wheat cannot long retain its important 
position among the food-stuffs of the world. A higher 
level of production must, then, be attained, or we shall be 
in danger of starvation. That higher level can be 
reached ouly through the aid of nitrates, which we get 
mostly from Chili. But the supply of nitrates is insuf- 
ficient to meet the increment of demand, and so, if we are 
to expect an increase, we must look to some other source 
of supply. It is suggested that we shall have to obtain 
this from the atmosphere, by means of electrical power 
which will apparently extract the necessary nitrogen from 
the air. Such is, in brief, the solution which science, 








through the mouth of Sir William Crookes, offers of the 
problem how to make our supply of wheat balance the 
needs of our increasing population. 

The problem as dealt with by Sir William Crookes ig 
interesting in theory, but is it so urgent a problem as he 
seems to imagine? We do not for one moment say that 
it is to be put by or treated as of no importance, for it is 
conceivable that the Malthusian hypothesis might be 
found to correspond with facts, and that our population 
might swell beyond the limits of subsistence. In one 
country—India—the problem is a serious one, in view of 
the enormous growth of the Indian population. But if 
we take the world as a whole, nothing which has happened, 
or is happening, seems to confirm the hard-and-fast theory 
of Malthus. We had all of us—economists, scientific 
men, social reformers—better begin by candidly admitting 
that we do not know anything about the laws of popula. 
tion. We observe certain facts, but we cannot tell wh 
they happen. It would seem as if the Malthusian 
idea were a priori probable, that greater wealth leads 
to larger population. And yet how can we reconcile 
such a hypothesis with the facts in India, where the 
bulk of the people are very poor? If we take France 
before the Revolution, we find a population steeped 
in poverty, and yet growing faster than any other in 
Western Europe. France had about twenty-six million 
people at the time of the Revolution, as against about a 
third of that number in Great Britain. ‘To-day, a century 
later, we find the populations of the two countries nearly 
equal, although the wealth of France has grown pro- 
digiously in the interval, and that wealth is perhaps 
better distributed on the whole than in any of the larger 
countries of the civilised world. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, during the same period population grew by leaps 
and bounds in spite of a terrible poverty, which a great 
famine brought to a crisis. To-day Ireland is far richer 
than she was half a century ago, and yet she has only 
half the number of people. How, in the face of such 
facts, can it be said that wealth and population go hand 
in hand? Clearly they do nothing of the kind. While the 
population of France remains stationary, that of Germany 
has increased during the last quarter of a century in a way 
that has startled mankind and given the German authorities 
serious subject-matter for reflection. Yet the annual 
income per head in Germany is far less than in France. 
The same curious increase took place in England after the 
great change from the small tothe large industry. Before 
that, our population had increased but imperceptibly for 
centuries. If we were to say that Malthus was misled 
by a temporary series of facts in England similar to 
those in Germany to-day, it would be probably nearer 
the truth than is the naked Malthusian hypothesis, and 
yet the fact itself would need explanation, in the 
absence of which we should be no nearer to the 
solution than before. And that, to tell the truth, is 
precisely the condition we are in. We do not know 
what governs the movements of population. We suggest, 
then, that it is not well to speculate on social 
problems a generation ahead on the basis of popula- 
tion increase as we see it at this moment. The last 
Census confirmed the opinions of those who believed 
that the large increase would not be maintained, 
and the next few years may strengthen the view of those 
who, like Mr. Cannan, think that the population of the 
British Isles will not move much higher than some forty- 
two or forty-three millions. Emigration, for example, may 
still enormously relieve the threatened congestion of the 
British Isles. Canada alonecould hold one hundred million 
more people than she hasat present. The remarkable figures 
of the late Mr. Pearson, published so far back as (we think) 
1868, were, as he triumphantly asserted, confirmed by the 
actual enumerations of the American population, which 
showed that the growth had not nearly corresponded to 
the extravant assumptions of the spread-eagle oratory of 
half a century ago. In short, though war, pestilence, and 
famine cover a far narrower area than they did in former 
times, we need not assume that the growth of population 
will attain such formidable proportions that we shall find 
ourselves face to face with the dire problem of bare sub- 
sistence. 

The alarmists as to the food-supply also assume that 
the movement towards the big towns and the life of 
industrialism is inevitable, and, as it is this indisposition 
to toil in the fields when one can loaf in the town which 
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has partly brought about a relative decline in food pro- 
duction as compared with what was anticipated, it is 
natural that we should contemplate our huge areas of 
pricks and mortar on the one hand, and our idle and 
fruitless fields on the other, with something like dismay. 
But is this agglomeration of industries in huge towns 
inevitable? Are we doomed to see Leeds, Manchester, 
and Birmingham joining hands? We doubt it. Some 
surprises are in store for us in the realm of industry. 
Electric power will tend to disperse men, and those who 
come after us may look on the ugly phenomena of this 
century as a bad dream. The cultivation, too, of fruits 
and dairy produce by people whom Nature has endowed 
with brains has been so profitable that we may look for- 
ward to a great extension of this kind of country industry 
in the future. In a word, we are not unlikely to produce 
vastly more of the necessaries of life. This leads us 
naturally to the question, What are the necessaries of 
lite ? While we do not believe in the chemical food tabloid, 
we cannot help seeing that great changes are going on in 
diet. Most people to-day live very differently from what 
they and their fathers did half a century ago. Many 
more vegetables are cultivated, more fruit is eaten, and 
the numberless kinds of patent breads adapted for weak 
stomachs appear to suggest that many persons are finding 
out that wheaten bread is not perchance the staff of life 
it has been supposed to be. At any rate, the tendency is 
universally to a more varied diet, and therefore there will 
be less dependence on wheai than in former days. We 
do not, of course, suppose that man will go back to the 
fare of the hunters’ period, but it does seem not im- 
probable that he will gather up the varied threads of 
different eras, and adopt a diet which shall remind him 
of each of those eras. As new lands are opened to culti- 
vation, new products will find their way into the markets 
of the world, with the result that wheat may count as a 
far less important item than it does to-day. Altogether, 
it seems to us that hypotheses as to the future should not 
be based on the assumption that a merely temporary state 
of things is to be permanent. Alike in regard to the 
movements of population, to the conditions of industry, 
and to the diet of civilised man, we are in a fluid and 
transition state, of which nothing very dogmatic or 
positive can be properly affirmed. 





THE FOUNDING OF FAMILIES. 


HOSE who had studied the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone with any care might reasonably have formed 

two anticipations with regard to the disposition of the 
bulk of his property. First, that it would be in harmony 
with one of our most marked national habits,—that of 
founding or providing for the continuance of a family 
succession in the upper ranks of society. Second, that in 
conforming to that practice Mr. Gladstone would do his 
best to associate with it a strong sense of individual 
responsibility. And so it has proved. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
will, which was published in full in last Tuesday’s papers, 
there is much that is interesting, but nothing more so 
than the fourth clause, which runs as follows: ‘I charge 
the possessor of the Hawarden Castle estate, being my 
descendant, to bear in mind that as he has been 
endowed with the principal part of my worldly goods, 
and as he is the head of our branch of my family, so it will 
be his duty to extend good offices to all the other members 
thereof, according to his ability and their manifest needs 
and merits.” The will itself does not indicate the amount 
of the total provision made for the possessor of Hawarden, 
Mr. Gladstone’s grandson William, the only son of his 
eldest son William Henry, who died a few years ago. 
The Hawarden Castle estate, as is well known, came into 
Mr. Gladstone’s family through his marriage with the 
sister of the late Sir Stephen Glynne. During his early 
married life, though he lived there when not in London, 
his brother-in-law was master of the house, and it 
has been remarked as an interesting and pleasing trait 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character that, in those circum- 
stances, the happiest relations always subsisted be- 
tween them. After the death of Sir Stephen Glynne 
and his brother, Mr. Henry Glynne, rector of Hawarden, 
the former being unmarried and the latter leaving no son, 
the estate passed, under a family arrangement, due pro- 
vision being made for Mr. Glynne’s daughters, to the late 


son, who is still a minor. Mr. Gladstone long ago spent 
considerable sums in redeeming the estate from embarrass- 
ments, and we infer that, during his lifetime, he also 
took steps to endow the owner of the Hawarden property 
with the additional means so very useful in these 
days of agricultural depression in helping a country 
gentleman of rank to do justice to his property, to keep 
up the family mansion and maintain the scale of expendi- 
ture usual and becoming in that station in life, and to act 
as the kindly and judicious head of the family towards its 
other members. In any case, the possessor of Hawarden, 
being Mr. Gladstone’s descendant, will be endowed with 
the “principal part” of his illustrious progenitor’s 
worldly goods. Having so arranged, Mr. Gladstone took 
care to place on record, simply but impressively, his view 
of some at least of the duties attaching to such a 
position as that which he hoped that his grandson 
and the line of his descendants would fill. 


It is probable that there are not a few members of the 
advanced Liberal party who regret the countenance which 
Mr. Gladstone has so definitely given to a social and 
economic order of things which they have long regarded 
as fraught with a vast amount of mischief. The principle 
of equality is their dominant inspiration,—equality in 
social life, and equality of opportunity, as it is called. 
The practice of ‘“ making eldest sons,” who shall live in 
family mansions in state and luxury, while their younger 
brothers “fend for themselves,” is, of course, the negation of 
equality. It is, indeed, of the very essence of the English 
family system. Without it there could not have been 
maintained from generation to generation and from 
century to century a class of persons, with leisure and 
large possessions, to whom even in this democratic age 
consideration is still largely paid, of whom the House of 
Lords consists, and from whom the House of Commons 
continues to be largely recruited. A noble class, in the 
Continental sense of the term, we have happily never had 
in England. The sons even of a Duke have been commoners 
in all but courtesy, and his grandsons, except in the direct 
line of succession to the title, are commoners altogether. 
But the custom of primogeniture and family settlements 
have secured that in each generation there should be in the 
country several thousands of persons, with or without titles, 
but with high local prestige and the traditions of more or 
less long descent behind them, and with incomes making it 
entirely unnecessary for them to enter any business or 
profession. If certain extremists had their way, the 
practices which so powerfully facilitate the maintenance 
of this state of things would be strongly discouraged, if 
not absolutely forbidden, by law. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at their feeling on this subject. For, in truth, the 
existence of the class of which we have been speaking 
affects the whole colour and texture of our national 
life, and would continue to do so even if its concen- 
trated political representation in the House of Lords 
were to cease to exist. Its general influence, as need hardly 
be said, is on the whole wisely conservative, and un- 
favourable to all drastic legislative experiments, and to 
the temper of mind from which the demand for such 
experiments springs; and that influence penetrates far 
and wide. When a man “founds a family,” as the 
saying is, he provides, with practical certainty, not by 
any means for a new line of opponents to reform, but 
for an addition to the forces by which reforms, when 
necessary, will be carried through with a spirit of 
sobriety and moderation, with a historic sense, and with 
a careful regard for existing interests. That is precisely 
what cannot be expected of the “advanced” politician, 
who is apt to look upon the claims of vested interests and 
historic continuity as so many inconvenient obstacles in 
the way of the realisation of his ideals. Such men there- 
fore, it seems likely, must have experienced a certain 
shock when they found from Mr. Gladstone’s will how 
foreign his whole attitude of mind on such subjects was 
to theirs. 

For our own part, while by no means blind to the 
drawbacks of the system of primogeniture, we enter- 
tain no doubt that on the balance it has worked 
for the good of England, and that it is for her 
good that it should continue. Much has been said 
and written against it by land reformers, and it cannot 
be denied that, in conjunction with the system of family 
charges, which is its natural adjunct, it has, in not 
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session of estates by persons who had not the 
means, if they had the desire, to discharge the duties 
of landlords with adequate liberality. But it has to be 
cemembered that if, instead of primogeniture, the practice 
of equal division of landed property at death, enforced, or 
not, by law, had been in operation, there would, by this 
time, have been no landlord class at all such as we, and 
our fathers and grandfathers, have known them. After a 
very few generations such a system as that would 
inevitably involve the practical disappearance of persons 
with large means from the number of those possessing 
the soil. We find difficulty in understanding how any 
thoughtful observer of rural affairs in England can imagine 
that, in the event supposed, there could fail to be a decline 
rather than an advance in the condition of agriculture. 
A multitude of poor “squireens,” as the Irish would call 
them, would be anything but an improving race of pro- 
prietors ; and the British farmer under the sway of such 
a class would find little indulgence in bad times, and less 
stimulus to enlightened enterprise. But the economic side 
of the question perhaps never was, and is not now, 
the most important. There can be no doubt that it is, in 
a large measure, true to say that the younger sons have 
built up the British Empire. It has often seemed, 
and been, hard for them to have to go forth and carve 
out a future for themselves while the eldest son re- 
mained safe at home in comfortable possession of the old 
home and estate and of the consideration attaching to 
them. Nor can it be disputed that in many cases their 
parents and elder brothers have been, and are, sadly 
wanting in careful thought as to the measures by which 
they may best be fitted for making their way in the 
world. But none the less must we recognise that the 
high spirit, energy, and dash inherited by, and cultivated in, 
large numbers of the sons of our county families have 
been of very great value in contributing to the solution 
of Imperial problems. In that respect, certainly, what 
has been, is, and will be. And while Greater Britain 
gains largely from the services of those younger sons of 
honourable houses, who go forth feeling that whatever 
happens they must bring no discredit on the old name, 
there 1s always plenty of good work to be done by the 
heads of the houses at home. Never, perhaps, was it so 
important as at present that there should be a leisured 
class able and ready to serve their country simply for the 
love of it. The work of local government imperatively 
needs for its efficient conduct, not merely the spare time 
of busy manufacturers, merchants, and professional men, 
but the devoted attention of men who are not oppressed 
by the cares of bread-work. Some such thoughts as these, 
‘ve may suppose, were not alien to Mr. Gladstone’s mood, 
when he contemplated the future of his descendants as 
possessors of Hawarden Castle, and we are glad that, in 
his own excellent manner, he has given encouragement 
to a social order which has proved its worth to the mind, 
us well as its congeniality to the temper, of his 
countrymen. The founding of families in England does 
not lead to the creation of a caste, and therefore it will, 
and ought to, survive. 








LAYMEN AND THE CHURCH. 

HE air is full just now of Church controversies. Sacer- 
dotalism, confession, secret societies in the Church, the 
petrifying of the Church services,—each and all have called 
forth a long series of arguments and accusations. The one 
person and subject which remains almost entirely neglected 
—except for Dean Fremantle’s letter in the Times—is the 
layman. He, now as when Selden wrote, gets little or no 
attention from the eager combatants, “The Pope,” says 
Selden, “he challenges jurisdiction all over; the Bishops, 
they pretend toit as wellas he; the Presbyterians, they would 
have it to themselves; but over whom is all this? The poor 
Layman.” Yet, after all, the point of view of the poor lay- 
man is not unimportant. He and his fellows form the rock-bed 
of every Church in Christendom. It is for him that the Church 
services are everywhere read and sung,—unless, of course, 
we take the extreme view that the Communion Service of 
the English Church and the Mass of the Romans is primarily 
a sacrifice offered to God, and pleasing to God quite apart 
from its human results. It is, in fact, for the benefit of the 
layman’s soul that the whole ecclesiastic machinery is set in 
motion. His improvement and his edification are the ultimate 


compare the layman to the private soldier and the clergy to 

the officer. The clergy are the soldiers and the Bishops the 

officers. The laymen are the people of the country who are 

to be protected, helped, and defended. That being so, they 

have a great and vital interest in all that concerns the 

interests of the Church, which of course includes not only the 

officers and soldiers, but also the whole people. 

We do not wish to press the analogy too far, for, like al) 

analogies, it is an illustration rather than an argument. Still, it 

is clear that the laity have a right to exercise, and ought to be 

allowed to exercise, a great influence in the counsels of the 

Church. Itis, no doubt, far easier to state this general propo- 

sition than to give it practical shape. It may be logical to say 

that, because the laymen of a parish are the people most con- 

cerned in having a good and efficient clergyman, they ought 

to choose him themselves. As a matter of fact, however, the 

plan of the parishioners choosing the clergyman breaks down 

in practice and leads to very undesirable results. Those, too, 

who advocate it are apt to forget that the clergyman has chief 

among his functions those of teacher and guardian of public 

morals. In other words, he has in his office something of the 

schoolmaster and the constable. But it does not, and cannot, 

answer for the scholars to choose the teacher, or for the 

constable to be directly dependent upon those who are to be 

kept in order. No one would propose that the grocers ina 

town should personally choose the inspector whose duty it 

was to see that their goods were not adulterated. We do not, 

of course, mean to say that if the choice of the minister were 

placed in the hands of the parish results would always be bad, 

for we are fully aware that many most efficient and devout 

Nonconformist clergymen are chosen in this way; but we 

feel sure that the tendency is bad, and that better resulte 

are obtained where, as in the Presbyterian and Wesleyan 

Churches, the appointment is not made directly by the 

community among which the clergyman is to officiate, 

The old story of the deacon’s wife is a satire, no doubt; 

but it contains, like many satires, a good deal of truth. 

It tells how the Deacon’s wife exclaimed with indignation 

of the new minister: “He says he won’t preach abont 

Daniel and the types; but we appoints him, and pays 

him, and he shall.” We do not for a moment say that 

this is the usual, or even a common, frame of mind 

among Nonconformist congregations, but there certainly 

must be a danger of the parish looking on the clergyman as 

its servant if it appoints him directly. But between appointing 

a clergyman and giving the laity certain rights of remon- 

strance and representation in regard to the appointment 

there is a very great difference. Happily, this right of the 

laity to have a consultative voice in the appointment is 

beginning to be recognised. The Benefices Bill is a distin:t 
step in the right direction. Under it the Bishop gets a con- 
siderable power of veto, and the fact that the laity of a parish 
will have a right of access to him before he assents to an 
appointment is a germ out of which much good may spring. 
Personally we should like to see the Bishops act somewhat on 
the lines adopted, we believe, in some of the Colonial 
Churches. We would have them appoint Boards of laymen 
in their dioceses—a Board for, say, every group of ten 
parishes—and these Boards they should consult before 
making or allowing appointments. The Boards would not 
have any right of veto, but they would be able to recom- 
mend and advise on all ijocal requirements. They would, in 
fact, act something like Cromwell’s Boards of Triers. As 
the Boards would represent groups of parishes, and not 
single parishes, they would not give the flock too great 
an influence in choosing the shepherd. Here would be a 
very satisfactory way of giving the laity a real and legitimate 
influence in the Church. It is true that the Bishop would 
appoint the Boards, by naming one or two principal lay- 
men out of each parish, but it is not likely that he 
would leave out any layman who was really willing oF 
competent to do good work. After the appointment of 
the clergyman has once been made, we hold that his position 
should be, as it is now, as permanent as that of a Judge. 
Only resignation, physical failure, or evil life should be 
allowed to vacate a living when once the clergyman has been 
appointed. It would be difficult to exaggerate the advantages 
that have flowed from the fact that the clergyman’s cure 18 
his freehold. If not, clergymen would be dismissed because 
they did not change with theological fashions of the day, 
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voices, or because they had made themselves obnoxious to 
some influential person in the congregation. As it is, a 
clergyman, once chosen, is absolutely independent. No doubt 
some evil, as always, comes with this good, but the reality of 
that independence is of immense importance. It has done a 
great deal in the past, and may do more in the future, to 
keep the Church from becoming narrow and sectarian. Much 
of the Church of England’s incomparable grace of Christian 
comprehension is due to the independence of her clergy, and 
the fact that they are entrenched within a freehold. 


But though we would have the clergyman secure and 
independent, we would not have him a despot. He should 
be as secure a8 a Judge, but he should not try every case 
without a jury. Whether Dean Fremantle’s scheme is 
practical we do not know, but we feel sure that if the 
elergyman could, in the matter of services, be turned from a 
despot into a constitutional monarch, it would be good for 
the Church as a whole. Dean Fremantle proposes, first, 
that there should be a Church Council in every parish, 
and that the clergyman should not make any changes 
in the services, &c., without consent of his Council; 
next, that the Council should be allowed to propose 
changes, but that the vicar should have a veto; and 
lastly, that in case of a dispute between vicar and 
Council, the Bishop should be a final referee. No doubt 
many weighty objections will be brought against any such 
scheme as this, and we do not in the very least wish to pledge 
ourselves to it. For exampie, we should prefer to see the 
Council constituted more clearly as only an advisory body- 
If a properly constituted body advises well and openly, its 
power is very great indeed. Again, the difficulty as to who 
ought to elect is very great. Personally, the present writer 
agrees with Dean Fremautle in objecting to any tests being 
imposed. He believes thai in practice no one who was not a 
Churchman would attempt to interfere, and that even if 
any one did make such an attempt, no harm would be 
done. It would be quite enough to say that any parishioner 
might join in the election, but that the only persons who 
could sit on a parish Council would be those wiiling 
to make a declaration that they attended the services 
of the Church of England and were not members of any 
other religious denomination. The Bishop might be the judge 
in a disputed case whether this regulation had been complied 
with in good faith. This would no doubt secure a Council of 
Churchmen, but we fear that the opposition to the scheme 
would, especially just now, be very strong. It would be 
thought that the Councils would at once try to check all 
ceremonial observances. Asa matter of fact, we believe just 
the opposite would be the case. It is said, and we expect 
with perfect truth, that in most of the extreme cases of 
ritualism the clergyman has been pressed, not held back, 
by his parishioners. The establishment of Councils in the 
towns, at any rate, would not lead to any return to old- 
fashioned services. 


But though there are doubtless great difficulties in the 
way of thus giving the laity a large place in the Church, 
we feel sure that unless something is done in this direction 
the Church cannot continue to flourish, A Church in 
which the laity are divorced from any active participation in 
its affairs is always a Church in danger. It has been very 
Wittily said that if the demand for a larger scope for lay 
activity in the Church is examined in detail, it always resolves 
itself into a claim on the part of laymen to preach. That 
is the real thing the layman wants to do. Well, but if that 
is so, why should he not be allowed to preach, due care 
being taken to protect the interests of the congregation? We 
can imagine nothing more likely to reconcile a parish to its 
clergyman’s sermons than an attempt at pulpit oratory by 
the squire. Laymen can be, and sometimes are, even now 
licensed to preach, and we do not see why the practice should 
not be extended. If Sir William Harcourt were actually 
allowed to preach on texts from Peter or from Paul, he would 
very probably be a less restless member of the Church of 
England than he is at present. 


But we have wandered somewhat from the point which we 
set out to emphasise. Our object was to draw attention to 
the fact that in ecclesiastical controversies the lay element 
18 too apt to be forgotten, and that unless the layman’s place 
48 properly recognised the Church’s position can never be 


usually, but ought not to be, held to be “a neglectable 
quantity.” 





CHANCE. 
HE news of the tragedy on the Midland Railway has 
of course set every one talking about the chance 
which brought about that accident. It was the chance 
that a trolley had been left about by a porter; it was 
the chance that the railway station appears to have been a 
place where boys were permitted to play unchecked by 
authority; it was the chance that these boys cast their eyes 
upon the trolley at a particular moment, and found their 
amusement in playing with that. Here are the few materials 
out of which the fearful crash came which has resulted in 
such dire issues. Such is the way in which the ordinary man 
views things,—and the extraordinary man, often, sees them 
from the same point of view. In the novels of Scott, for 
example, we read the phrase “it chanced” hundreds of times, 
The world, as a whole, believes in chance. In the laat 
century the great Lisbon earthquake is said to have 
unsettled the faith of thousands, because it seemed to show 
what an awful havoc may be caused in a moment by mere 
chance,—by that goddess of Fortune to whom the Romans 
dedicated one of their most celebrated temples. We should 
certainly be startled to see a Temple of Fortune set up by 
the London County Council on the Embankment, and yet 
how the fickle goddess is still held in reverence, still believed 
in by the great mass of men! We hear constantly of a 
“fortunate” or an “unfortunate” man. We hear of wealth 
or poverty being due to fortune. Nay, the very word we 
habitually use concerning the possession of great wealth is 
the word “fortune.” A man gains or loses a “ fortune,” the 
very word seeming to imply that it was not in him, in his 
qualities, in his industry or the lack of it, his wisdom or its 
absence, but in some power from without, that his gains or 
losses were really due. Is there, then, when we come to the root 
of the matter, any difference between the view we take of the 
thousand and one every-day occurrences, and that taken by 
the ancients who paid homage to Fortune as a deity who 

actively interfered in human affairs ? 


Into the thorny field of determinism and free-will—that 
age-long controversy—we do not intend now to be dragged, 
though our question of chance leads us perilously near its 
prickly borders. But it is worth while asking the question 
whether chance really exists even if we cannot finally and 
absolutely answer it. Was the accident on the Midland Rail- 
way really a work of chance, as is assumed? A porter flings 
down a trolley which he has been using; we say he chanced 
to fling it down where the boys were playing. But he did 
nothing of the kind; he deliberately put it there, when he 
might have put it somewhere else. He was not thinking, it 
may be, quite fully of what he was doing; but that is not 
chance; itis careless or thoughtless, if you will; or it may not 
have been so, but he may have thought the place the most 
convenient spot. The boys “chanced” to be there, but 
boys do not go to play in a railway station by chance. 
They design the place and occasion for their amusement 
with as much fixed deliberation as is permitted to the 
nature of boys. They might, and one would say they 
ought to, have been warned off the premises, but they 
were not. They knew that fast trains travelled constantly 
up and down the rails. There is, so far as wecan see, no 
element of chance throughout; everything which happened 
was determined by an antecedent cause. The act of the 
porter, the nervous action inducing to play set up in the 
nerve-centres of the boys, the mental indifference of the 
station officials as to what happened in the station of which 
they were the custodians,—all these things seem to us to 
belong to the realm of law and of causation; we see no element 
of mere chance in them. So also with regard to that oft- 
recurring phenomenon when a person at the last moment 
determines to change his train or his boat, and that train or 
boat meets with a catastrophe, itself clearly due to forces 
acting regularly under what are, so far as we can see, in- 
variable laws. A person so saved from a violent death or 
dreadful accident, if frivolous, ascribes his immunity to 
chance; if religious, to Providence, who interfered specially 
on his behalf. But can he, or does he, in either case 
really analyse what exactly passed in his mind in- 





regarded as altogether satisfactory. The “poor layman” is 


ducing him to change his purpose? Our experience is 
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ithat purposes are not changed without a reason, however 
subtle and obscure it maybe. The intending traveller “ feels 
impelled,” he says, to go by such a train, or “feels restrained” 
from going by the other. But examine his motives, and you 
will usually discover, if not sufficient reason, yet “reason 
good enough.” He had lunched or dined and felt sleepy, the 
day was warm, and he could not exert himself to catch the 
train which “ happened ” to be doomed; or he was not feeling 
well, or he wanted to call to see a friend before he left, or he 
wished to arrive just in time for dinner and not in the middle 
of the afternoon. All these deterring factors may be, if you 
please, “trifles light as air,” but they are distinct causal 
processes, not matters of pure chance. Had Cleopatra’s nose 
been a little longer, the course of the world’s history might 
have been changed. How often have we not heard it? But 
every atom of Cleopatra’s body was organised under laws 
which existed before man was; and it was no mere accident 
that her distinguished lover preferred a certain type of 
beauty, for it was part of his nature that he should, and 
his nature was no more accidentally constituted than hers, 
and their meeting was no accident,—i.c., no pure bit of chance 
at all. 

So there does not seem to be any event which, when we 
come to analyse it fully in all its circumstances and ante- 
cedents, yields mere chance as its creator, unless we start by 
assuming that the world itself is the prodact and sport of mere 
blind fortune, which philosophy, as well as religion, teaches us 
to be an impossible theory. ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Father,” said Christ, and a calm survey 
of things does but confirm that word of divine insight. 
Agnostic philosophers may prefer to say that everything is 
causally determined, but it comes to the same thing, only 
with Infinite wisdom and goodness left out of the account. 
We neither enter into life nor leave it by chance; all is pre- 
arranged, one movement in the eternal process of things 
leading to another, as when you knock over one brick all the 
others behind it also fall. 

And yet is there not a truth in the general ascription 
to fortune of the apparent good and ill of the human lot; is 
there not a sound instinct in speaking of “good” or of 
“bad” fortune? That is to say, is a man the absolute in- 
dividual creator of his own fate as the Stoic Epictetus, in his 
rational reaction against the absurdities of adying Paganism, 
declared? “It is Greatnesse in a Man,” says Bacon in his 
essay “Of Fortune,” “to be the care of the Higher Powers. 
So Cesar said to the Pilot in the Tempest, Cxsarem portas, et 
Fortunam eius. So Sylla chose the name of Felix, and not of 
Magnus. And it hath beene noted, that those that ascribe 
openly too much to their owne Wisdome and Policie, end 
Infortunate.” Here seems to be the key to the paradox that 
all is of law, all bound together in a vast system from which 
no single link can be withdrawn, and yet that this vast system 
is not mere fate, so far as the moral life of man is con- 
cerned. True, the sea will drown good and bad alike, 
the Tower of Siloam will crush the righteous and un- 
righteous, but the shipwreck and the crash are deter- 
mined by long lines of events which must have occurred, 
the world being constituted as it is, and the product of 
material causation has no relation to moral facts. No relation 
but this one,—that both are given us in the fact of our being; 
we do not make them, they are. The doctrine of law and the 
doctrine of grace are not ultimately opposed, we trace their 
origin to the same Infinite source. Of ourselves, it has been 
truly said, we can do nothing. We conquer Nature by 
obeying her, we discover her laws by long ages of observation 
and obedience. And in the moral life it is the same. We 
come into the world with our tiny, flickering gleam of light 
or our one small talent; it is a gift, not ours, but the very 
exercise and play of the moral life brightens and enlarges 
that gleam, adds interest to that talent. There seems, then, 
to be little room for the goddess Fortune; science is excluding 
her from the physical world, ethics from the moral world. 
And yet we feel in our inmost heart that we have nothing 
which we have not received. Only we do not, or ought not, 
to call it chance, for it has a higher and more reasonable birth. 





FASHION IN GARDENING. 
a OMBIEN dart faut-il pour rentrer dans la Nature ?”— 
How much art is necessary to get back to Nature ? 
This pregnant observation of a witty Frenchman must often 





be re-echoed by the fashionable gardener of to-day. The 
prophet of him who would “rentrer dans la Nature” in his 
garden has just issued a sixth edition of the admirable book* 
which has gradually revolutionised half the flower-beds of 
the United Kingdom. The watchword of Mr. Robinson’s 
method is, “Nature.” ‘Study Nature,’ he says in effect to 
his followers. ‘ Notice how she groups her flowers. Observe 
how she adorns a clearing in a wood with a mass of tall fox- 
gloves, how she groups the waving fronds of the common 
bracken fern. See how she has carpeted with bluebells the 
ground of the broad “rue” where the undergrowth was cut 
down last autumn. There are enough bluebells to make a 
real effect upon the landscape. Go and dothe same. Mass, 
group, break up all stiff lines. Turf over the lozenge-shaped 
beds in your lawn and neglect your blue lobelias and scarlet 
geraniums. Cultivate the flowers that will last, not those 
which will give you with infinite labour a month of formal 
brightness and eleven of bare beds.’ The enthusiastic 
disciple hastens to obey the mandate. He turfs, he plants, 
he groups. Greatly to the improvement of his garden, he 
expends his energies on herbaceous borders, and plants 
his daffodils in the grass under his apple-trees. He 
is enchanted with the revelation of the “Nature” 
garden, and works hard to secure success in his by no 
means easy enterprise. What is his reward? He has 
perhaps a quiet old cousin who lives a retired life in a 
country town quite out of the “movement.” To the coming 
of this cousin the disciple of Robinson looks forward with 
some complacency when his garden has once got into good 
working order. “They don’t ‘go to’ Nature in their gardens 
at Slowton-cum-Snailsby,” he thinks to himself, and anticipates 
surprise and admiration as the New Doctrine bursts upon his 
cousin’s eyes. The admiration is certainly not long in 
coming. ‘‘ What a charming garden you have got ”—(“ Just as 
I expected,” murmurs the disciple to himself)—“ fall,” con.. 
tinues the cousin, “of such delightful old-fashioned flowers,— 
it quite takes me back to my young days.” 


It is, of course, an exaggeration to say that the fashionable 
natural garden isa mere return to the flowers of the pre- 
carpet-gardening days. Fashion never goes back, it evolves 
slowly from what has gone before. But as there are only a 
certain number of combinations possible, whether the facts to 
be dealt with are arrangements of gardens or anything else, 
the evolutions of fashion tend to be in a circle. Thus the 
old fashion constantly returns—with a difference. To effect 
a reform, therefore, the reformer must appear at the exact 
psychological moment, or his teaching will be useless. The 
voice of the naturalistic gardener would have been uplifted 
in vain in the days when people, surveying their beds of peren- 
nials at the end of July, had just begun to discontentedly 
grumble at their untidiness and generally “ungroomed” 
look. For probably the neatness and formality of carpet- 
gardening were the direct reaction from the disorder of 
fading and badly managed herbaceous borders. Of course, 
too, fashion in gardens is very strongly affected by the 
general drift of the taste of the moment. Take the period 
when the gardener revelled most in producing imitations of 
a Kidderminster carpet. A new adjective—early- Victorian 
—has been invented by the present generation to show 
their contempt for what they consider the formal and 
highly conventional taste of that day. And formal comes 
the garden to those who are cast in a formal mould. The 
expanding canons of taste have now once again em- 
braced the “common” flowers which, from their odiously 
untidy ways, could not be allowed in the neat low 
beds admired by our parents. Probably the Nature 
gardener, in his turn, is not quite aware how much he owes to 
the wave of taste which has swept over the Western world 
from the East. Japan has taught us to value the beauty of 
form and line as well as of colour. She has also given us 
lessons in massing and in the use of vacant spaces in art. 
Can any one say that the naturalistic garden of to-day is un- 
affected by these changes in the decorative arts ? 

So, essentially beautiful as we think the present fashion in 
gardening, we must acknowledge that it too is, as Ibsen says, 
“subject to the law of change,”— 


“ A thousand hands the vast parterres shall make, 
Lo, Cobham comes and floods them with a lake. 











* The English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. Sixth edition. London: 
John Murray. [L5s.] 
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The naturalistic school has overwhelmed the parterres of 
yesterday with asea of changes. What will be the development 
which will dethrone it inits turn? Is the “cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand” to be seen in the gradual encroachment 
of the dwarf red-brick walls which are springing up to enclose 
quaint little “Dutch gardens”? Or is it to the Alpine 
garden, which is teaching our eyes once more to expect 
colour massed on the ground, that we must look for the first 
step away from our present models? Only those “who can 
look into the seeds of time and say which grain will grow and 
which will not,” can answer. But the restless mind of man 
rill ever drive him on to change in this matter as in every 
sther. And the great battle of the world of Art between the 
Classical and the Romantic will be fought with varying issues, 
with hoe, spade, and rake, as well as with brush, chisel, and 
pen. Without change, too, there is no development, so that 
even if for the moment the change seems for the worse, it still 
may lead on in its turn to a step in advance. Thus the 
Nature garden formed by the art of to-day is probably a 
more beautiful thing than the “ careless-ordered garden” of 
herbaceous flowers out of which it grew. But gardening, 
like every other art, has its good and its bad moments, and 
the gardeners of to-day may, thanks in a great measure to 
Mr. Robinson among others, be congratulated on living in a 
supremely good moment. If the real meaning of a prophet 
is not a foreteller but a forthteller, Mr. Robinson may lay 
claim to being the prophet of this school of gardening. He 
has proclaimed its laws so that they may be “ understanded 
of the people.” Let us hope that when the inevitable law of 
change begins to work it may find as artistic and as capable 
raen to direct and shape it. Unfortunately, however, the 
pendulum of a clock swings backwards after it has swung 
forwards. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


{DYLLS OF THE SEA.—III. THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘DAISY,’ 

(To THe EpiTor or THE “Spectator,” |] 
$1r,—Something, doubtless, akin to the contact of the naked 
soul with its God is the feeling of conscious nothingness that 
enwraps a man who finds himself alone in some tiny craft 
aipon the unbroken circle of the sea. Even more so, perhaps, 
when he has a vessel under his feet, than when he survives, 
apon some frail fabric of hastily gathered flotsam, the lost 
company of his fellows. For in the former case he has 
leisure for calm thought, need for skill and energy; none of 
which qualities will avail him much in the latter, where it is 
but a question of a little more or less firm hold upon fleeting 
life. To this conclusion I am led from experiences of both 
situations, about the former of which I would fain speak now. 





As a result of a series of adventures while mate of an 
old Cumberland brig under the nominal command of 
one of the most besotted drunkards I have ever known, I 
found myself adrift in an Acadian coast village early in | 
December friendless and penniless. Already the icy barrier 
was rapidly forming which would effectually bar all naviga- 
tion until the ensuing spring, and the thought of being thus 
frozen up in helpless idleness for months, coupled with the | 
prospect of winter for my young wife in England without | 
my support, was almost more than I could bear. Kismet | 
threw in my way the commander, owner, and builder of a 
tiny schooner, who, disgusted with his “bad luck,” had 
freighted his cockleshell with the harvest of his farm, three 
Aundred barrels of potatoes, and purposed sailing for the 
West Indies in order to sell vessel and cargo. Of ocean 
navigation he knew nothing, all his previous nautical experi- 
ence having been confined to the rugged coasts of Nova 
Scotia, so that he was highly elated at the idea of engaging 
a mate with a London certificate. Not that he would have 
hesitated to launch out into the Atlantic without any other 
knowledge than he possessed, without chronometer, sextant, 
or ephemeris. Like many of the old school of seafarers, now | 
perhaps quite extinct, he would have reckoned upon finding | 
his way to port in time by asking from ship to ship sighted | 
on the passage, for he was in no hurry. I was in no 
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river. The crew consisted of the skipper, his ten-year- 
old son, myself, and a gawky, half-witted lad of sixteen, 
who strutted under the title of cook. Bitter, grinding poverty 
was manifest in every detail of our equipment, principally in 
the provisions, which consisted solely of a barrel of flour, a 
small tub of evil-smelling meat (source unknown), and a keg 
of salt flavoured with a few herrings. Of course, there was 
the cargo, and the skipper concealed, moreover, under his 
pillow a few ounces of tea, about 3lb. of wet sugar in an 
oozing bag, and a bottle of “square” gin. “ Medical com- 
forts,” he explained, with an air of knowing what ought to be 
carried on a deep-water voyage. 


For the first hundred miles we groped our way through 
fantastic wreaths of frost-fog, its dense whiteness enclosing 
us like a wall, and its pitiless embrace threatening to freez> 
the creeping blood in our veins, while invisible the angry 
currents of the fiercest tideway in the world bubbled beneath 
us like a witch’s eauldron, whose steam was fluid ice, after 
whirling us top-wise in defiance of wind and helm. Strange 
noises assailed our ears, and a feeling of uncertain suspension 
as though sailing in the clouds possessed our benumbed 
faculties. But as if guided by an instinctive sense of direc- 
tion, the skipper succeeded in fetching the New Brunswick 
shore, entering Musquash Harbour without hesitation, and 
anchoring a scant bowshot from the frozen strand. Wasting 
no time, very precious now, we landed, restoring our feeble 
circulation by felling a large number of beautiful young silver 
birches, which, like regular ranks of glittering ghosts, stood 
thickly everywhere. Our sea-stock of fuel provided, we broke 
up the armour-plated covering of ice over a swiftly flowing 
streamlet and filled our solitary water-cask, an irksome task, 
since the water froze as we poured. With enormous difficulty 
we shipped these essentials, and in all haste weighed 
again, and stole seaward into the gathering gloom. Night 
brought a bitter gale, whose direction barely enabled us 
to creep under a tiny triangle of canvas towards the 
narrow portals of the Bay of Fundy. The flying spray clung 
to masts and rigging, clothing them with many layers of 
ice till each slender spar and rope gleamed huge above our 
heads through the palpable dark. The scanty limits of the 
deck became undistinguishable from the levels of an ice- 
berg, to which offspring of the sombre North our little 
craft was rapidly becoming akin. Below in the stuffy square 
den the “cook” continually fed the ancient stove with 
crackling birchwood and made successive kettlesful of boil- 
ing burnt-bread coffee, while the half-frozen skipper and his 
mate relieved each other every half-hour for a brief thaw. 
In such wise we reached a sheltered nook behind Cape Sable, 
anchoring in a culminating blizzard of snow, and fleeing 
instantly to the steaming shelter below. Outside our frail 
shell the tempest howled unceasingly throughout the long, 
long night. When the bleak morning broke, the littie ship 
was perched precariously, like some crippled sea-bird, upon 
three pinnacles of rock. The sea had retreated from us for 
nearly a mile, and all the grim secrets of its iron bed lay 
revealed under the cold, grey dawn. Overhead hung gigantic 
icicles like sheaves of spears from the massive white pillars 
that concealed our identity with man’s handiwork, and at 


| imminent risk we must needs break them down in order to 


move the vessel when the inrushing flood should again set 
her free. Presently it came, a roaring yellow mass of broken 
water, laden with all the varied débris of that awful coast. 
But we were ready for it, and by strenuous toil managed to 
get into a safe anchorage. 

Seven short days and long ghastly nights we lay there 
waiting a chance to escape. Christmas came and went, 
bringing with it bitter thoughts of home, but no word was 
spoken on the subject. The skipper’s little son lay feverishly 


‘tossing in the delirium of measles, his father’s face an im- 


penetrable mask, but whether of stoicism or stolidity I could 
not tell. At lust the wind softened, changed its direction, 
and breaking up the gloomy pall of cloud, allowed a few pale 
gleams of sun to peep through, weleome as sight to the 
blind. Scrambling ashore, we cut down a widespreading 
young spruce-tree, and after a struggle of two hours suc- 
ceeded in getting it on board with all its matted branches 
intact. Then, tearing out the anchor in a fury of energy and 


mood for bargaining—a way of escape was my urgent desire to be gone, we stood to the southward with our strange 
meed—and in a few hours from our meeting we were | deck-load. A few short hours, and what a change! As if 


busily rowing the wee craft down the fast emptying | under the breath of some kindly angel, the ice and snow 
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melted from around us, the pleasant thrill of expanding life 
returned. It was no new miracle, only the sweet influence of 
that mild but mighty ocean river, the Gulf Stream, into 
whose beneficent bosom we had crept like a strayed and 
perishing child. How we revelled in the genial warmth. 
With what delight we bathed our stiffened limbs in those 
tepid waters, feeling life and comfort surge back to us as if 
from their very source. 


Just a little while for recovery, and then round swung the 
wind again. The dismal curtains of the sky were drawn, and 
the melancholy monotone of the advancing storm wailed 
through our scanty rigging. Right across the path of the 
great stream it blew, catching the waves in their stately 
march, aud tearing their crests furiously backward. Fiercer 
and louder howled the gale, while the bewildered sea, irre- 
sistibly borne north-eastward by the current and scourged 
southward by the ever-increasing storm, rose in pyramidal 
heaps which fell all ways, only their blinding spray flying 
steadfastly to leeward. In that welter of conflicting elements 
whence eveo the birds had fled, we were tossed like any other 
bubble of the myriads bursting around. Sail was useless to 
steady her, for the towering billows becalmed it; neither 
dared we risk our only canvas blowing away. So when it 
appeared that there was a little more truth in the trend of the 
sea we moored the cable to the trunk of our tree and cast it 
overboard. And to that strangely transformed plant we rode 
as to a floating anchor, held up head to sea, save when the 
persistent swell rose astern in a knoll of advancing water and 
hurled us three hundred fathoms forward in a breath. Nine 
weary watches of four hours each did I stand by the useless 
wheel, breathlessly eyeing the tigerish leap of each monstrous 
wave until it swept by leaving us still alive. Yet while the 
skipper stood his watch I slept, serenely oblivious of the 
fearful strife without. So bravely, loyally did the little 
‘Daisy’ behave that hope rose steadily, until just as the 
parting clouds permitted a ray of moonlight to irradiate the 
tormented sea, there was a sudden change in her motion. As 
if worn out by the unequal strife, she fell off into the sea- 
trough, a mountain of black water towered above her, and in 
one unbearable uproar she disappeared. Blinded and battered 
out of all sense, I knew no more until 1 found myself clinging 
to the wheel with a grip that left indented bruises all over my 
arms. She had survived, and, as if in admiration for her 
valiant fight, the sea fell and left her safe. The tree- 
trunk had been sawn right through, but its work was done. 

* * * * * * * 

Beneath pleasant skies we plodded southward to our destined 
port, arriving uneventfully at Antigua after a passage of 
thirty-five days.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank T,. BULLEN. 








} 
' LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A a 
THE NEW IRISH MOVEMENT. 
{To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SprectaTor,”] 
5ir,—In the Spectutor of August 27th you devoted a good 
deal of space to “The New Irish Movement,” the scope and 
purpose of which you gathered from a recent issue of the 
Dublin Express. I am not, as you have been informed, the 
owner of this paper, but I am in a position to speak from 
knowledge upon the Irish policy which it advocates. 

You entirely misunderstand what Mr. Lecky describes as 
co-operation of all classes for strictly business purposes.” 
He is the last Irishman to associate himself with ‘a National- 
ism based on raids upon the English taxpayer.” The move- 
ment to which he lends his invaluable support is many years 
older than the claims to which you refer. The Recess Com- 
mittee, composed of men of all parties, agreed upon its 
Report long before the Report of the Financial Relations 
Commission appeared. 

If you refer to the former Report, you will see that it is 
not correct to say that “it is the industries, and not the 
agriculture, of Ireland which are now stated to need external 
aid.” Our contention is, and always has been, that the 
development of agriculture through organised self-help, 
supplemented by State aid—education and information, not 
Protection—is the first step towards the regeneration of 
Ireland. The same procedure would, of course, apply to 
those subsidiary industries without which a purely agricul- 
jtural community can hardly secure comfort. We further 








ask for a liberal system of technical and commercial educa. 
tion, which, in our opinion, is called for by the past treatment. 
and present circumstances of the country. 

It would be quite incorrect to regard the new Irish move. 
ment as relying mainly upon external aid. We have 
assiduously preached the economic doctrine of self-help for 
the last nine years, and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we are on the eve of a complete revolution in the methods 
of conducting our “single industry.” I believe it is because 
Englishmen have no faith in our reliance upon the capacity 
of our countrymen for industrial organisation, that we are. 
charged with promoting a “vague Nationalism” and sordid 
economics, 

I write this because you have great influence among think- 
ing people in Ireland, and I deeply regret that you should so 
misunderstand a movement which you would be the first to 
support if you knew the facts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Dublin, August 31st. Horace PLUNKETT. 

[We are delighted to see Mr. Plankett’s full and frank 
disavowal of all Protectionist aims, and wish nothing but 
success to his plucky and disinterested efforts towards 
securing Irish prosperity.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE CZAR’S ENCYCLICAL. 
[To THe Epitror or THE ‘‘ SpectTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—I regret to find the Spectator among the papers which 
have only praise for the Czar’s motives in issuing his 
“Encyclical,” bot no belief in the possibility of good 
resulting from it. I entirely agree with you that no Confer. 
ence can at once still the discordant passions of Europe, or 
by itself bring about permanent and universal peace. But 
what the Czar seems to me to aim at—proportional disarma- 
ment—is a much humbler and less ideal object. If even a 
majority of the six leading Powers of Europe were agreed 
upon it, I believe it could be secured. It is admitted by 
everybody that the present armaments of the European 
nations are quite beyond their strength, and are urging 
some to bankruptcy, and all towards Socialistic revolution. 
What, then, is more in accordance with the obvious dictates of 
common-sense than to cry ‘‘ Halt!” in this march to ruin, and 
even to try cautiously and gradually to retrace some of the 
steps made since 1851? The armies of the five great Con- 
tinental States may be taken, I suppose, at about sixteen 
millions of men. Let it be agreed that each State shall 
reduce its armies 5 per cent. in 1899, and so on in each suc- 
ceeding year till they stand at half their present figures. Do 
you say it would be impossible to guarantee the loyal obser- 
vance of such an agreement? Surely those clever Military 
Attachés of whose doings we have heard so much of late, 
could not be altogether hoodwinked as to the existence or 
non-existence of a quarter of a million of men on the muster- 
rolls of the Russian or German Army. And besides if, as I 
firmly believe, it is not merely humanitarian, but financial,. 
reasons which have led to the issue of the Russian 
Circular, you would have the great State financiers working 
with you in order to obtain for their terribly harassing 
Budgets that relief for which they long. I believe 
that all the Continental States are feeling the strain 
of the present absurd competition in armaments to be 
almost unendurable. To Italy, especially, it is a question of 
almost life or death whether at all, and to what amount, she 
shall reduce her militaryand naval Budgets. I must not 
occupy more of your space, but I venture to express an earnest 
hope that you and the other leading English journalists, 
whose responsibility is great at this crisis of the world’s 
history, will not meet the Czar’s suggestion with a mere 
moan of non possumus.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bamburgh Keep, September 5th. THos. HODGKIN, 





A SUGGESTION. 
(To THe Epiton oF THE “SpxetaTor.”] 
S1z,—The correspondence on the subject of sacerdotalism 
tempts me to offer a suggestion, for which I hope you will be 
able to find room. Why should not a few representative 
Churchmen meet to discuss in friendly conference the main 
questions on which they differ? My belief is that the 
differences would be found to be in a large degree verbal. 
Mr. Ludlow, for example, and “ F. H. M.,” and the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, repudiate sacerdotalism of a kind which I have 
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mever held or advocated. Now sacerdotalism means the 
doctrine of a priesthood, and that the Church of England 
holds that doctrine in some sense is beyond all dispute. To 
say nothing of the Ordination Service and the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, the Rubric in the daily service is 
decisive, —“ the Absolution, or Remission of Sins, to be pro- 
nounced by the priest alone, the people still kneeling.” The 
prohibition includes not only laymen, but even deacons. 
Similarly with such doctrines as those of the Real Presence, 
Sacrifice, Prayers for the Dead, and the like. Before we cross 
swords, let us first clearly understand wherein we differ.—I 
am, Sir, &., Matcotm MacCo... 





THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR," ] 

Sir,—The telegraphic despatch conveying the news of the 
battle of Omdurman contained an interesting illustration of a 
verse of the Sixty-eighth Psalm, which has caused some 
difficulty to commentators. The Prayer-book version reads 
(verse 14): “When the Almighty scattered kings for their 
sake: then were they as white as snow in Salmon,”—i.e., as 
generally explained, the flashing of the armour of the slain 
warriors resembled the snow shining on the dark boughs of 
the forest. Unconsciously, perhaps, the writer of the tele- 
graphic despatch has used the same simile. His words are: 
“After the dense mass of the Dervishes had melted to com- 
panies and the companies to driblets, they broke and fled, 
leaving the field white with jibba-clad corpses like a meadow 
dotted with snowdrifts.”—I am, Sir, &c., A.C. 





IRISH PRONUNCIATION. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1x,—The specimens of Irish and English “ bulls” which 
have been sent to you by various correspondents are amusing, 
especially to those who have not lived in Ireland; bat when 
your English correspondents attempt to write phonetically 
the Trish pronunciation they usually fail, as when they write 
the word “indeed”—so common in an Irish sentence— 
“indade.” No Irishmen ever says “indade;” he might just 
as well say “ blade” for “bleed.” In his mouth it is always 
“indeed” or “deed.” The rule is that, of the diphthongs pro- 
nounced by us ee, only those compounded of e and a are pro- 
nounced @ by an Irishman, and the reason seems to be that a, 
being the stronger or broader vowel, overpowers e in the 
pronunciation of diphthongs, in which Italians and some other 
Continental nations pronounce the vowels separately. An 
amusing example of the pronunciation of ea as @ occurs in a 
story told of the late Dr. Todd, the Irish archzologist, who, 
although a great scholar, was not above perpetrating a 
practical joke. A very learned Englishman went to 
Dublin to examine some manuscripts in the library of 
Trinity College, and was, of course, introduced to Dr. 
Todd, who one day in conversation told him that there 
was in Trinity College a curious instance of the survival of 
a habit dating from the time of the Danes; that at a 
certain hour of the afternoon—I think 6 o’clock—a 
porter went the round of the College ringing a bell and 
calling out in a loud voice: “The Dane’s in the Hall,” when 
all the students rushed from their rooms to repel the invaders. 
So the learned, but somewhat incredulous, Englishman re- 
paired to the College at 6 o’clock, and, sure enough, what 
Dr. Todd had told him came to pass, which he gravely related 
on his return to England. The summons, of course, referred 
to the Dean. 

But although it is incorrect to suppose that the double or 
the single e are pronounced @ by an Irishman, the converse 
ig true in many cases—notably in Dublin—viz., that a or ai 
are often pronounced ee, as when a priest, seeing some strange 
ladies entering his chapel during the service, called out: “Three 
cheers for the leedies!” with a response unusual in a church. 
Zt is curious, and there must be some reason for it, that 
the accents of all capital cities are “mincing.” The inhabi- 
tants of London and Dublin, and, I think, also of Paris, 
seem to be unable or unwilling to open their mouths wide; 
witness the “biby” and “lidy” of London, and in Dublin 
the instance just mentioned among many others. Similarly 
the consonants are slurred over and barely pronounced. In 
England the further one goes north, within limits, the 
broader the vowels become; whilst south of London the 
pronunciation is very flat, so much as to be in some counties 


— South Hants, for instance —very disagreeable. The 
fashionable Hyde Park lingo, in which the sounds issue from 
the corners of the mouth (which lingo is to a great extent 
dropped when at home in the country), and the priggish 
University dialect are similar instances, and formerly one 
marked difference between “High Church” and “Low 
Church ” could be noticed through the former saying “Gud” 
and “Lud” (like a barrister), and the latter saying “Gawd” 
and “Loard.” But the subject of accent and pronunciation 
is rather a large one, and is worthy of being taken up by 
some philologist competent to treat it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. B. 





SWIMMING. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Several very sad cases of drowning which have lately 
happened induce me to request that you will allow me to relate 
the remarkable manner by which two young women saved 
their lives when carried out of their depth by an undercurrent 
or the backwash of a wave. Staying some years ago at Hun- 
stanton I heard that two young women had been picked up 
floating in the sea some distance from land by a Dutch galliot. 
Having been from early days rather an enthusiastic swimmer, 
I was much interested in the account I heard, sol deter- 
mined to try to get as exact a relation of the matter as I 
could. I went to Snellisham, where the girls lived, and I had 
an interview with their mother. She told me that her 
daughters, aged sixteen and seventeen, had gone down to 
bathe from the shore, and had been suddenly carried off their 
feet out into the wash; that they remembered being told by 
an aunt that under such circumstances they should try to float 
upon their backs, clasping their hands behind their heads. 
They both managed to do this, and they actually floated 
in this manner for an hour and a half or more before one of 
them was seen on board the Dutch galliot, who hoisted out a 
boat and picked her up quite stiff and helpless, but just able 
to say that her sister was also in the water. The sister was 
found in the same rigid condition. They were landed near 
home, and the next day were none the worse for their long 
immersion. This story may be of use to others in a similar 
situation, and perhaps you may be disposed to publish it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Hay Hay-Coorper. 

P.S.—The secret of their being able to float so long was, 
I believe, the fact of their hands being tightly clasped on 
their necks behind their heads. This would throw up their 
chests and keep their mouths much out of the water if there 
was no sea on. 





A RING-STORY. 
[To roe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srtr,—I see you are publishing ring-stories. Here is one 
My wife, previous to her marriage, was staying at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, in 1873. She lost a large opal from aring. A 
day or two afterwards a card bearing the name of M. Fran. 
cisco was handed to her father, and on being received the 
caller handed my father-in-law the opal, which he had found 
in one of the Salons. Some fifteen years afterwards, since 
our residence here, my wife lost the same opal. Search war 
made without success. A few days after the loss she received 
a letter bearing the San Francisco .post-mark. This letter 
she mislaid: one of our children found it under a chair, and 
lifting it up, discovered the lost opal. So the discovery on two 
occasions of the stone was connected with the same name.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., J. R. CRAWFORD. 
East Walton, Lynn, September 1st. 





A LOCKET-STORY. 

[To THE Epiror or THE “SpEctTaTor.”’) 
Sir,—The annexed seems not unworthy to go alongside of 
your ring-stories. It is from “ Recollections of an Octo- 
genarian,” privately printed by the late John Carrick-Moore 
of Corsewall, F.R.S. To any one doubting its accuracy, I may 
say that Mr. Moore was a man of trained scientific mind.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Glasgow, August 30th. J. O. MiTcHELL. 


——— 


“Lady Hester Stanhope had a warm friendship for my uncle, 
Sir John Moore. She sent me asword and a drum when I was 
four years old, with a note saying, ‘When you are a man, come 
to me, and I will give you a real sword for your dear uncle’s 





sake.’ The physician who travelled with her in the East recorded 
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that she said to him she had never known but three really 
great men. They were her uncle, William Pitt; her brother, 
Charles Stanhope; and Sir John Moore. The two last were both 
killed in the battle of Corunna. She got a lock of the hair of 
each, and set them in a gold locket, with the coat-of-arms and 
name of each respectively. In 1514 Lady Hester determined to 
live permanently in Syria, and sent for her possessions, this 
locket being among them. The ship containing her valuables 
sailed, and was heard of at Cyprus; soon after one of tho e 
Mediterranean squalls came on, and nothing more was ever heard 
of the ship, crew, or cargo. Thirty years elapsed, Lady Hester 
had long been dead, when a letter came to the Admiralty from 
the Consul at Jaffa, saying that an Arab had picked up on the 
beach a gold ornament with Frank characters. This was the 
long-lost locket ; and Lord Stanhope kindly giving up his claim 
to it, it became the property of my brother, Sir Graham Morris, 
and is now in my possession.” 








SQUIRRELS. 
[To rae Epitor or THE “ Spxctator.’’] 


Srr,—It has been a subject of curiosity to me, summering in 
the much-wooded parts of Surrey, which are so attractive to 
me, that squirrels are so rare even where, as here, the large- 
hearted landlord protects them. In woods extremely favour- 
able to them, and where they are not molested by the keepers, 
I have sometimes, after many days’ search, not been able to 
see a single squirrel. Inquiry into the customs of the country 
informs me that their destruction is due to the boys, who 
organise hunting parties and drive the poor little creatures 
from tree to tree with much throwing of stones, until, worn 
out by fatigue and fright, or crippled by a chance hit, they 
succumb to the juvenile brutality, sometimes “ with every 
bone in their bodies broken,” as one informant puts it. 

It is a custom in one part of Surrey at least, to organise 
“Sunday squirrel hunts,” for which the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood gather for their barbarous pastime. Probably there 
are no Sunday-schools there! This may be a survival of the 
days of badger and bear baiting, bull and bulldog fights, and 
the Torrida, but it seems to me a practice which ought to 
follow them into desuetude. Leaving the question of the 
damage done by the beautiful little British quadruped to the 
larch-growing landlord and its extermination by gunshot un- 
prejudiced, as a comparatively humane remedy for a largely 
imaginary evil, this squirrel-baiting seems to me a matter 
within the scope of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and, I should think, of the Sunday-school 
and parochial authorities, ax a brutalising and immoral 
sport. Even the landlords who order their keepers to shoot 
the squirrels would consult their own interests by prohibiting 
the stoning parties on their property and punishing trespass 
for such purposes. The squirrel-stoners can hardly be other 
than, circumstances favouring, incipient poachers. To one 
who, like myself, lives in daily and intimate familiarity with 
the little quadruped, and knows its intelligence, the sensitive- 
ness of its nervous organisation, and its timidity, this 
“sport” is a horrible barbarism unworthy a day’s toleration 
under any pretext whatever, a disgrace to English humani- 
tarianism.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


The Warren, Cranleigh. W. J. SrrtumMan, 





THE CHARM OF THE STUARTS. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE “SpPEctTaTor,’’] 
S1r,—None of the writers in your columns have alluded to 
the strain of Welsh blood which came to Charles I. through 
his ancestress Margaret Tudor. Yet in many ways his 
character is not unlike that of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth in 
his dealings with Church and State. That the Tudors 
partially succeeded in their efforts to establish absolutism in 
Church and State, and that the Stuart Kings, failed is 
probably due to the fact that at the latter date society was 
no longer threatened by those masses of lordless, landless 
men who had been such a peril during the earlier part of the 
Tador period, but who since the transformation of England 
into an industrial nation after the ruin of Flanders by Alva 
had become industrious workers in commercial and mann- 
facturing centres. Consequently, the middle classes and 
landowners did not see in Charles I., although his political 
methods were very like those of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
the bulwark against social revolution which their grand- 
fathers had recognised in the Tudor Sovereigns. All our 
Lancastrian and Yorkist Kings were constitutionalists in a 
very real sense, a thing which no Tudor or Stuart ever was. 





Nor must one forget the Danish element in Charles’s 
character. His nephew Frederick III. succeeded in abolish. 
ing the Constitution of Denmark by a policy very similar to 
that which Strafford pressed upon Charles I., and which for 
a time he adopted. The later Danish Kings, such ag 
Christian VII. and Frederick VI, had many traits of 
character greatly resembling those of their Stuart kinsmen, 
—e.g., of Charles IT. and of the Old Pretender—but they were 
able to maintain absolutism chiefly on the grounds that there 
was no middle class in Denmark, and that their supremacy in 
their Schleswig-Holstein dominions enabled them to keep 
their Danish subjects in check by the employment of German 
mercenaries, just as Strafford and Tyrconnell induced 
Charles I. and James II. to use their Irish dominions ag a 
means for establishing absolutism in England; nor is a 
parallel wanting in the action of the Celtic Earl of Pembroke 
in introducing foreign mercenaries into Englan@ to carry 
through the reforms of Edward VI. Surely, therefore, we 
have a right to seek an explanation for the failure of the 
Stuarts to get into touch with their English subjects 
in their Cymric, Dano-German, and, I may add, Lorraine 
(itself Celtic) blood, rather than in their reversion to some 
remote Gaelic ancestor—if Gaelic, indeed, be synonymous 
with Pictish—of four centuries before.—I am, Sir, &c., 


24 Lower Sloane Street, S.W., August 28th. H. ReApE. 





[To the EpiTor or THE “SpecraTor.”} 
S1r,—I venture to supplement the editorial note of August 
27th on the Celtic female descent of the Stuarts [strietly, 
Stewards] from David I. Alan, son of Flaald (the father of 
William Fitz Alan, of Oswestry, and Walter Fitz Alan, the 
first High Steward), was much more probably a Breton than 
a Norman. Alan and Flaald (or Flodoald) are pure Breton 
names. Several interesting papers appeared in Notes and 
Queries fifteen or twenty years ago, in which the origin of the 
family was tzsced, if I recollect rightly, to the Seneschals of 
D6l, in Brittany, and other things point that way. Without 
anticipating a paper on the subject which I understand Mr. 
J. H. Round is shortly to read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the above is within my own knowledge, and if well 
founded would seem to establish an unquestionable male 
descent for the Fitz Alans and their cadets, the High Stewards, 
from the Celts of Armorica.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Epitor or THE ScorrTisH STATE PAPERS 


(To tue Epiton or THE “Spxctator.”} 
Srr,—May I ask you to insert the following extract from 
Dr. Reeves’s “ History of Down and Connor,” showing how 
the Dalriadan branch of the Irish Kings founded the 
Monarchy in Scotland from which the Stuart line descended ? 
No Anglo-Norman strain was this, but pure Celtic-Scotic :— 


“The name Dalriada is derived from Dal, which signifies 
descendants or territory of descendants, and Riada, the surname 
of a man. This individual, whose name in extenso was Caibre 
Righfada or Caibre the long-armed was son of Conaire II., King 
of Ireland. When St. Patrick first visited the Irish Dalriada he 
founded several churches therein, and when he revisited it soma 
time after the middle of the fifth century, he found the twelve 
sons of Erc in possession of the sovereignty. Fergus MacErc, 
the youngest, received the Saint with kindness. At the com- 
mencement of the next century, the Irish Scots under Fergua 
MacErc passed over to Albany (Scotland) and founded the 
Dalriadan Monarchy there. This event is recorded by the 
annalist Tigernach, and by the Ven. Bede, ‘ Hist. Ec.,’ lib. I. 
ce. 1. The Dalriadan Monarchy being firmly established in North 
Britain, Fergus MacErce was succeeded in 529 by his son 
Domegart, he in 534 by his son Comgall, he in 558 by his brother 
Gobhean, and he in 566 by his nephew Conall. This last-named 
Prince it was who bestowed the island of Hy on St. Columbkill in 
563. Conall was succeeded by his cousin Aidau, who accompanied 
St. Columbkill in 590 to the synod of Dennicuit. One of the 
objects for which this synod was convened was to determine the 
jurisdiction of Albanian Dalriada. It was decided that the Irish 
Dalriada should continue under the dominion of the King of 
Ireland, and that the sister-kingdom should be independent sub- 
ject to the understanding that either power should be prepared 
to assist the other when called upon, in virtue of their national 
affinity. In 838 Keneth MacAlpine subdued the Picts and became 
master of all the country between Edinburgh and Caithness, and 
from this time the specific name of Dalriada began to fall inte 
disuse, till at length the whole kingdom was called Scotia on 
Scotland, after the name of the race which had branched into it 
from Ireland.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





Smeeth Rectory, Smeeth, Kent. L. RospeRrtson.. 
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THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpectaTor,”’) 

Srr,—In your review of Sir Jobn Skelton’s book on 
“Charles I.,” in the Spectator of August 20th, you mention 
Lord Rosebery’s picture at Dalmeny as a contemporary 
authority for the use of the high block at the execution at 
Whitehall. May I call the attention of those of your readers 
who are interested in the subject to a very remarkable piece 
of contemporary needlework now in the museum at Glaston- 
pury? It consists of a small square of fine linen on which a 
series of groups, representing the receipt of the news of the 
King’s fate by his loyal subjects, are arranged around a repre- 
sentation of the execution, as centre. Only a fragment of the 
design bas been worked, in silks, as if the lady to whom it 
belonged had been dissuaded from undertaking what might be 
a dangerous task at first, and had never taken it up again. 
Perhaps the absence of needlework over the greater part of 
the linen is an advantage, as the very well drawn and complete 
outlines remain in their original clearness. The central 
group gives the low block, the headless trunk of the King 
lying before it. The drawing is so evidently contemporary 
that it may go to swell the evidence, in some slight degree, 
afforded by similar representations of the implements used. 
I believe, however, that no special history of the work is 
known beyond that it had been long in the family of the donor. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. W. WHISTLER. 


Stockland Vicarage, Bridgwater. 





OLDER ENGLAND. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “SpxcTaToR,”] 

S1r,—It is often asked what has become of our old English 
families, I have just gathered white water-lilies from the 
fields of De Vere, now known as Diver; one of my neigh- 
bours is Bohun, abbreviated into Bone; Roy, a grand sample 
of the English labourer, was recently carried to the old 
churchyard; for many years I employed the tall and stately 
Plantagenet known on my labour books as Plant; a shop in 
the neighbouring town is kept by Thurcytel, the modern 
spelling being Thirkettle; Godwin, the last of his race, died 
at a grand old age a year ago; Mortimer buys my barley ; 
and round me we have such names as Balding, Harrold, 
Rolf, Hacon, and Mallett. Circumstances may change, but 
famous families do not die out.—I am, Sir, &c., F.S. N. 





COMPANY-MONGERING PEERS AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—In your characteristically temperate but truly admirable 
article in the Spectator of August 20th, on “The Company 
Promoter and the Public,” you make some pointed remarks 
on“ Peers and prospectuses,” which it is to be hoped will 
reach those estimable and thrifty persons in the country 
from whom men of the Jabez Balfour type have ever secured 
the largest number of victims. I sincerely wish the following 
sentence from your article could be copied into every little 
local journal in the Kingdom :—“ If one receives a prospectus 
of a company with the name of a Peer on the front page 
who has never been heard of in connection either with 
business or science, one may be reasonably sure that he is 
4 decoy-duck, and that the company is one to be avoided.” 
But, Sir, what of those Peers who receive thousands of 
pounds from company promoters presumably as the market- 
price of their titles on mendacious prospectuses? We 
hear intermittently of “Reform of the House of Lords.” 
It seems to me that if Mr. Hooley’s “revelations” are sub- 
sequently borne out, Lord Rosebery or some other Reformer 
has here an opportunity to play the rdle of the true Conser- 
vativeme 
‘* Who lops away the mouldered bough.” 

People living amidst the hubbub and bustle of London can 
have no idea how deeply these recent financial exposures are 
affecting the minds of that quiet, law-abiding, thrifty, and 
at the core Puritan, class of our rural population,—the “ real 
heart of England.” And I, for one, would like to utter my 
warning, that the recurrence of similar revelations as to 
“company-promoting Peers” will do more to shake the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords than years of Radical agita- 
tion. What of the proud old saying—Noblesse oblige ?—I 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’} 

S1z,—In the Spectator of June 18th you are good enough to 
insert a review on my book, “ Through Unknown Tibet.” In 
this review fault is found with the author’s narrative with 
regard to the inexplicit way in which it deals with the treat- 
ment of the native followers. I now enclose a cutting from 
the Pioneer of August 2nd which will perhaps make this 
clearer. Please do not think that I wish to find fault with 
the reviewer, but rather with myself for not having had the 
means in my power before of proving that kind treatment 
had been used towards the followers throughout the journey. 
I trust the Pioneer of August 2nd will remove any idea that 
might have been entertained of Mr. Malcolm or myself treating 
our followers with inhumanity. At the same time I apologise 
for troubling you.—I am, Sir, &c., M.S. WELLBy, 

Lucknow, August 17th. Captain, 18th Hussars. 

[The cutting from the Pioneer which Captain Wellby en- 
closes reports the safe arrival of the six mutinous muleteers 
at Leh, and contains a statement from the mother of one of 
them to the effect that they had been uniformly treated with 
the greatest kindness by Captain Wellby, and that it was 
entirely their own fault that they had been abandoned. They 
also admitted that “they used to eat three days’ rations in 
one day, thus bringing the provisions to an end.” We may 
add that we never intended to convey any censure on the 
gallant officers who organised the expedition. Inhumanity is 
not a defect which we should ever expect to find associated 
with British officers.—Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


——_~.————_ 
CLIFTON CHAPEL.*® 


Trts is the Chapel: here, my son, 
Your father thought the thoughts of youth,. 
And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of Life has turned to truth. 
Here in a day that is not far 
You too may speak with noble ghosts, 
Of manhood and the vows of war 
You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes :. 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.—- 


My son, the oath is yours: the end 
Is His, Who built the world of strife, 
Who gave His children Pain for friend, 
And Death for surest hope of life. 
To-day and here the fight’s begun, 
Of the great fellowship you’re free; 
Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what You are the race shall be. 


God send you fortune: yet be sure, 
Among the lights that gleam and pass, 

You’ll live to follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brass: 

“ Qui procul hine,” the legend’s writ— 
The frontier-grave is far away— 

“ Qui ante diem periit : 


Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 
Henry NEWBOL®.. 








BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT- 


THIS is a new edition of an interesting book, and presents 
something of a literary puzzle. It was first published in 
1825 in Paris, and purported to be written by Sergeant 
Guillemard, a non-commissioned officer of the Grande Armée. 





* Copyrighted in the United States of America by Henry Newbolt. 
+ The Adventures of a French Sergeant, from 1806 to 1829, By Sergeans 





am, Sir, &., A. Parcuett Martin, 


Guillemard. London: Hutchinson and C-~ 
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No doubt was apparently thrown on its authorship at the 
time of its publication. Two years later it was translated 
into German, and Goethe wrote a preface to it. He, again, 
seems to have believed in the bona-fides of the Sergeant, but 
he points out that the book shows in parts a deeper penetra- 
tion than the personality of Robert Guillemard as he reveals 
himself would lead us to expect. The present editor suspects 
that a good deal of fiction enters into the narrative. Indeed, 
he leaves the reader to decide to what extent the work may be 
taken as historical. Anyhow, it is fascinating reading, and 
we cannot help ourselves believing that it comes direct from 
the ranks. The skill is consummate,—or the story is true. 
The book begins with a little sketch of the village of Sixfour, 
near Toulon. The hero, Robert Guillemard, son of the 
Mayor of the town, “is called upon the conscription.” He 
is very much in love, and anything but enthusiastic for a 
soldier’s life. However, he is only nineteen, and finds conso- 
lation in the thought of how an account of his “dangers will 
some day interest Miette.” His first engagement is nothing 
less than the battle of Trafalgar, in which, according to his 
own account, the young conscript takes a very prominent 
position indeed. He has no doubt that it was his bullet 
which killed Nelson. Fearing, however, that he should not 
be believed, he forebore to boast of the fact, and tells us 
that “more than once in the course of my life carelessness 
and false shame have deprived me of advantages I might 
justly have claimed.” All further instances of this failure to 
make the most of himself are, however, suppressed in the 
narrative. The most striking part of the chapter upon 
Trafalgar describes the foundering of the ‘Achille,’ which 
took fire during the action:—‘ Of eight hundred men not 
more than twenty found an opportunity of escaping. When 
all hope of stopping the flames was gone, and death seemed 
inevitable, to avoid waiting for it several officers blew out 
their brains ; others threw themselves into the flames. Several 
sailors went to the store-room and gorged themselves with 
brandy, and by the most complete drunkenness endeavoured 
to throw a veil over the disaster that was about to terminate 
their existence. Toward six o’clock in the evening the fire 
reached the gun-room, the vessel blew up, and everything 
disappeared.” After Trafalgar Guillemard had the luck to 
be attached to the Admiral Villeneuve as something between 
soldier, servant, and secretary. Defeats and misfortunes 
seem to have affected the Admiral’s mind, and shortly after 
the defeat at Trafalgar he was found dead in his bed. 
Guillemard makes a melodramatic story of assassination, on 
very slender evidence; but the truth seems to be that 
Villeneuve killed himself. Out of this incident springs the 
great event of the Sergeant’s life,—his interview with 
Napoleon. The scene is well described in few words, but 
nothing of any interest was said, the Emperor only asking 
some questions about the last moments of his Admiral. 
Guillemard retired enchanted, having no doubt he should be 
“pushed from rank to rank by the last look of the Emperor,” 
** but blind chance determines our lot whatever our intrinsic 
value may be,” and “the only advantage I derived from the 
interview is the recollection of it which I retain.” 


During the Spanish Campaign of 1810 Guillemard was 
taken prisoner and sent to the prison depdt of Cabrera, a 
calcareous rock about a league long in the Balearic group. 
This is a description of the arrival of the prisoners of war :— 
«When we approached the coast we saw the rocks on the 
shore crowded with people. I could soon distinguish the 
persons individually. The men before me were Frenchmen, 
whose lot I had come to share. Many of them were quite 
naked and as black as mulattos, with beards fit for a pioneer, 
dirty, and out of order. Some had pieces of clothing, but they 
had no shoes, and their legs and part of their thighs were bare. 
The number of these companions of mine I estimated at about 
five or six thousand. The whole body were mingled together 
on the beach shouting with joy, beating their hands, and 
following us as we moved along. I supposed the arrival of 
provisions was the cause of their running to the shore.” The 
provisions, once disembarked, were distributed with a prison- 
like order to these unfortunate Frenchmen by the Spanish 
soldiers. “An immense semicircle was formed round the spot 
where the bread and meat had been deposited. Ten or twelve 
persons were in the centre, one of them had a list in 
his hand and called out successively for the different divi- 
sions to come forward. Three or four men then came for- 
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ward and received the rations allotted to their mess ang 
carried them away. The private divisions were made among 
themselves.” The pluck and volatility of the French character 
is admirably brought out in the details Guiliemard gives ug 
of life in Cabrera. The community lived out of doors, and 
crept at night into tiny buts built by themselves. The first 
night that the Sergeant spent on the island a duel wag 
arranged between two of his ‘hut-fellows.” The cause of 
quarrel was the mistaken hospitality of the man who had 
offered the stranger shelter in the common house. The rain 
poured in torrents, so the guest could not very well settle the 
matter by leaving. ‘“ The oaths of my companions were soon 
added to the war of the elements. They would not have 
stopped there, but the hut was not high enough for any one 
to rise up even on their knees, and it was impossible to get 
out till the man nearest the hole had crept out.” Guillemard 
was that man, and he lay still. In the morning the duellistg 
and their seconds marched to the cemetery,—the usual scene 
of such encounters in Cabrera. Here another quarrel ensued 
about the choice of weapons. No firearms or swords were, of 
course, procurable. The insulted man chose scissors—one 
pair—the combatants to have one scissor each. His oppo. 
nent, however, complained that as he had no experi. 

ence of “point,” razors would be much fairer. Razors 

were finally procured and tied to sticks, and with them 

the two Frenchmen scratched one another’s faces and 

satisfied their honour. The market of Cabrera, which 

the prisoners dignified by the name of the “ Palais Royal,” 

consisted of ten huts in a row, where the soldiers bargained 

with one another for their little possessions. Bits of cloth, 

pieces of string, even pinches of snuff were sold,—three for a 

sous. Credit was not given after nine pinches. A Court of 

justice was set up among the prisoners, and death was freely 

given for the offence of stealing rations. Food was supposed 

to arrive every four days, but sometimes the Spanish boat 

was late, and the delay caused great suffering. One of the 

devices for killing time in Cabrera was the giving and receiving 

of lessons. There were teachers of music, mathematics, 

languages, drawing, fencing, and, above all, dancing. In fine 

weather all the professors gave their lessons in the Palais 

Royal quite close to each other. It was common to see a 

poor devil half naked, and who had not partaken of food for 

twenty-four hours, singing a very gay air of a country dance 

and saying with infinite seriousness to his pupil, dressed in 

the remains of a pair of drawers: “That is right, keep time 

with your partner, wheel round, hold yourselves gracefully.” 

To allthis grim frivolity Guillemard added yet a new pastime, 

—a theatre. The plays were performed in a vast disused cis- 

tern. The public paid a halfpenny each and entered the house 

by two ladders, one inside and one out, The inside ladder was 
removed when the house was full. Our Sergeant, whom 
Goethe tells us he “got to like,” lived for some months 
after his escape from the island on the proceeds of this enter- 

tainment, but he assures us with conscious generosity that 
there were always about twenty people on the free-list. How 
his escape was managed we must leave the reader to find 
out. How the poor wretches who did not escape got on, and 
whether they ever got off, the Sergeant does not tell us. He 
had the sous and they remained to manage the cistern. From 
a military point of view the book is certainly not worth 
much, as Guillemard was taken prisoner at the beginning of so 
many campaigns. Russian adventures soon ended for him in 
Siberia, where he was assigned to a French mine-owner, who 
was very kind to him, and where he enjoyed himself in com- 
plete idleness making love to a beautiful Siberian girl. After 
his return to France, Sergeant QGuillemard’s adventures 
become less interesting, and he is more and more taken up 
with his failure to obtain military distinction. He gives us 
an account of Murat’s assassination and of the execution of 
La Vallé, at which he was present. The book ends where it 
began, in the village of Sixfour. Here Guillemard lives with 
his sister ‘on the feeble remains of our patrimony.” His 
father, the only person he seems to have much liked, is dead. 
His brother “is devoted to the mean labours of agriculture, 
and is perhaps the only man in existence who never found 
anything amusing in the stories of an old soldier.” 


Miette (the first love) has lost her looks, and “I am 
surprised to find myself preferring her husband’s conversa- 
tion to hers.” “I am now confined to an obscure village. I 
have learned to judge mankind. And this knowledge is 
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eee 
utterly useless to me. During the last twenty years I have 


been an alien to the affections of my own family, and a 
stranger to the feelings of the farmer, the citizen, in fact to 
every one of the industrial classes, and wherever I go I am 
out of place.” Decidedly Cabrera was better than this. 





THE CITY CHURCHES.* 
Mr. CLARKE writes, it is clear, in the very worst of tempers. 
He belabours fiercely Bishops, Canons, and the parochial 
clergy, makes some mistakes, and does no little injustice, but 
certainly tells some truths and exposes some scandals. 


First, we directly traverse his assertion that the only 
remedy for the abuses which he points out is to be found in 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. It does not follow 
that because two-score clergymen or so are highly paid for 
light duties, and, in some cases, do not perform these light 
duties as well as they might, we are bound to pull down the 
whole establishment of the Anglican Church. We do not 
demolish a house because a chimney smokes, disband 
an army because one regiment misbehaves, or sell a 
fleet for old iron and firewood because one ship is not 
seaworthy. The Church has survived far worse things | 
than this,—popular hatred, abuses of pluralities and the 
like, and other evils which make Mr. Clarke’s mountains seem 
mere molehills.) And how absurd because one small region 





is over-supplied with clergy to condemn thousands of parishes 
to absolute dearth. No one has yet even attempted to answer | 
the question whence the small rural parishes are to be served 
were the tithe to be alienated, or grappled with the fact that 
in New England, where conditions now exist which would | 
then exist here, there are hundreds of townships where no 
public worship or pastoral visitation ever takes place. No; 
we cannot accept Mr. Clarke’s remedy. And then he is 
ludicrously wrong when he talks of the endowments of the 
Church having been procured by the Popes and Legates 
(p. 80). Popes and Legates were always on the watch—unless 
history has much maligned them—to divert Ecclesiastical 
revenue into the Roman exchequer; but the idea that they 
procured endowments for the English Chureh is extra- 
dinarily absurd. And then, to descend to detail, how 
‘idiculous to speak of the Canons, Deans, Archbishops, and 
Bishops “ receiving the lion’s share of these ancient endow- 
ments”! The whole revenue of these dignitaries may come to 
some £300,000 a year, giving about £25 a piece were it all to 
be taken and divided among the beneficed clergy. And are we to 
have no Bishops, and to leave the Cathedral services absolutely 
unprovided for? Then, again, Mr. Clarke is very angry with 
the Bishops because they do not pay their suffragans. 
Bishop Temple, he says, gave no financial help out of 
his immense income! It is notorious that £10,000 a year, 
with Faolham Palace to keep up—to say nothing of 
the house in St. James’s Square—and the continual 
claims on a Bishop's purse to be met, does not go very 
far, You must alter the whole status of the Bishops if 
their incomes are to be reduced. Possibly it might be 
done, and done to advantage, but all this talk about immense 
incomes is absurd. Another gross injustice is to be found on 
pp. 26-7, where Mr. Clarke has a table, in which he gives in 
successive columns: “Church,” “Incumbent,” ‘ Income,” 
“Number of Working Hours per Annum,” “Sum received 
per Working Hour at Service in the Church.” One example 
will serve well enough to show how grossly unjust such an 
array of figures may be. We take No. 15 on the list,—it 
would be offensive to give names. The income of the in- 
cumbent is given at “£440 + house.” Now, as Mr. Clarke 
himself tells us, the house was built a few years ago, the 
imcumbent finding £1,000 out of his own pocket. As he 
was then, to judge by the date of his ordination, fifty- 
Seven years of age, this means an annual sum of £75 
at least, the amount of an annuity which could have 
been purchased for £1,000. (This allows nothing for the 
shance of disablement.) He also pays, Mr. Clarke tells us, £30 
to Queen Anne’s Bounty. “£330 + house ” would be nearer 
the right figure. The “working hours” are given at 
two hundred and eight, or four per week. This makes no 
allowance for anything done out of church, for the duties of 
a hospital chaplaincy which furnishes £120 of the income, 
for the work of Guardian of the Poor and of the chairman- 


* The City Churches. By the Rev, Henry William Olarke, B.A. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo. [15s.] : 








| such disproportionate wealth in one place. 
| abuses to be abated? 





ship of an important local institute (with an income of more 
than £8,000), for parochial duty, and for the task of seeing 
visitors of all sorts and kinds. The real facts of this case, 
facts with which the writer of this article is intimately 
acquainted, though he has no sort of interest in them, suggest a 
general doubt as to the accuracy of Mr. Clarke’s statements. 


But we have allowed that he does expose certain abuses and 
scandals, There are forty-seven churches in the City, with 
anaggregate income of £43,662, the permanent population being 
something less thantwenty-five thousand. Nowthereis nothing 
intrinsically wrong in this state of things. If we could be 
sure that the right men were in the right place, that these 
rich and easy benefices were invariably made the rewards 
of good service done in the past, or the means of good 
work to be performed in the future, if the oppor- 
tunities which they afford were utilised to the utmost, 
for the “day” population of the City is not inaccessible to 
spiritual ministrations, if finally—for this must not be for- 
gotten—there were no imperious needs elsewhere, we might 
be content to leave things as they are. But these conditions 
are not, and probably could not be, fulfilled. It isa scandal 
that where the parochial duties are practically limited to the 
church, that church should be closed from Sunday to Sunday, 
that an incumbent should be absent for twenty years from 
his parish (if he is incapacitated he ought to resign on a 
pension), that a church should be closed seven weeks in every 
year for purposes of cleaning; it is a scandal, generally, that 
when there is so much poverty elsewhere ,there should be 
How are these 
Mr. Clarke’s scheme is in itself 
reasonable enough. He would leave fifteen churches standing, 
and pull down the other thirty-two. The incumbents of the 
fifteen are to have £800 each, with £250 for a curate, and a 
share of the £6,852 already existing as domus and fabric 
funds. The church accommodation in these fifteen is 
nine thousand six hundred and fourteen, and the popula- 
tion, as has been said, under twenty-five thousand. The pro- 
portion is practically suflicient, so many of the residents 
being caretakers, and so compelled to be absent on Sundays. 
The value of the sites of the churches to be demolished 
is put at £3,502,000. (One is prepared for huge figures in 
City property, but £800,000 for St. Michael’s, Cornhill, seems 
very large; and why of the two Cornhill churches should 
the handsome St. Michael's be destroyed and the in- 
significant St. Peter’s be left? Is it on account of the 
superior value of the site?) £28,812 would come from 
the income of dispossessed incumbents, of course when 
life interests had fallen in, and there would be £11,736 
from fabric and worship funds. Altogether an income 
of £180,000 would become ultimately available. This he 
proposes to divide among the poorer livings in Middlesex 
and Surrey, raising the income of every incumbent to 
£400, with grants for curates in parishes with a population 
of seven thousand and upwards. Now this sounds well 
enough on paper. But there are some considerations on the 
other side which cannot be wholly neglected. It would, in 
the first place, be a tremendous shock to sentiment to pull 
down two-and-thirty churches. St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, is 
among them. Yet it was restored but a very short time ago at 
a cost of more than £12,000. It is impossible to pull it down. 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, is another. But its magnificent 
size, for it accommodates two thousand worshippers, must save 
it. St. Mary Abchurch is the finest specimen of Wren’s Gothic, 
and it could not be given up without a pang. St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, escaped the Fire, and is full of interest. In fact, 
there is scarcely one out of the whole number for which a 
case might not be made out. And, after all, in the wealthiest 
region in the world—for what can match the square mile of 
which the Bank is the central point >—we need not cut down 
everything to bare requirements. Practically regarded, the 
scheme is too sweeping. And, secondly, we must remem bey 
that this income is not absolutely free. It is locally raised, 
much of it by a heavy rent-charge, and it cannot be treated 
as if it came from investments in Consols. Owners or tenants 
of property in Cornhill might grumble, not wholly without 
reason, at having to level up the incomes of rectors and vicars 
among the Surrey hills. 

Still, there is something that ought to be done, and, we 
think, can be done. We are not disposed to cry out in holy 
horror if a clergyman happens to have—there is not one in 
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five hundred who has—a professional income at which a bank 
manager, the secretary of an insurance company, a well-placed 
official in the Civil Service (let any one study the twenty odd 
pages Whitaker gives to “Government Offices, &.”) would 
not turn up his nose. Judges and counsel, doctors, lawyers, 
architects in good practice are, of course, far above com- 
parison. But some levelling is wanted in the case of the City. 
‘Only there are many associations, sentiments, rights, vested 
interests, and the like to be considered. Mr. Clarke has not 
‘set to work in the right way. We are not sure that by his 
injustice and intemperance he has not done more to hinder 
reform than to help it. 





SOPHIE ARNOULD.* 

THERE is a very good book to be written upon Sophie Arnould, 
but Mr. Douglas has not written it. In fact, he has little quali- 
fication for the task save industry. He has read the scandalous 
memoirs of the time; he has studied the Mercure de France 
with exemplary patience; he has faithfully translated the 
lacy’s letters; and possibly no essential fact has escaped his 
notice. But he could not give us a portrait of Sophie Arnould, 
for he approached his dainty subject half in the spirit of 
painful accuracy, half in the spirit of affronted virtue. In 
brief, he has thrust a wanton finger into a bowl of withered 
rose-leaves, whose antique charm and fragrance evaporated at 
the touch. So that we are glad to forget the bovk, and to 
recall for an hour the wayward heroine. 

Sophie Arnould had two talents, against which time wages 
an inexorable war: she was a wit, and she was an actress. 
The moment she left the stage, her voice and carriage were 
but memories, which not even enthusiasm could quicken into 
fact, while the true essence of her wit was lost to all who did 
rot see the flashing eye and mark the tone of kindly, half- 
conscious contempt. Of her art we can only judge by the 
effect which it produced upon her contemporaries, and thus 
we judge rather by faith than knowledge. Most of the 
jokes, solemnly recorded in the dismal Arnoldiana, are of 
transitory interest, and doubtful authenticity. Truly the 
professed wit assumes a desperate responsibility ; in the first 
place, he (or she) speaks always to an audience, and in the 
second, sees fathered upon him the pitiful experiments of a 
hundred Joe Millers. And so it has come about that not one 
of the unencumbered men and women who slew their armies 
with a phrase has justified to posterity the terror and 
admiration of their fellows. 

But Sophie Arnould was a wit; the whole world from 
Voltaire to Dorat affirmed it, and not even the jest-books, 
with their sorry specimens, can efface the tradition. Her 
gift was satirical, a gift so rare in women that it would be 
difficult to discover for her a proper rival. She seems to have 
thought in epigram from her childhood, and it was no pose, 
but a necessity, which persuaded her to sacrifice truth and 
friendship for a bon mot. That she was unpopular at her 
theatre is not remarkable, for she flogged her colleagues with 
an unsparing tongue, and they had not the cleverness to 
understand that she loved the art of repartee for its own 
sake, and that her hardest sayings were seasoned with 
no more than a pinch of malice. Her kindness and 
generosity are incontestable; she wished no man ill, 
and few women; but she could not blind her eyes to 
a ridiculous situation, and so she belied her manifest 
amiability with a shrewd tongue. Of the many jests assigned 
to her, some are no better than puns, others are mere exercises 
in brutality, but all, save those which we like to believe have 
been impiously fathered upon her, are quick to the purpose 
and fitted with a sting. Thus when she declared that Mdlle. 
Guimard, the slim and haggard ballet-dancer executing a 
as de trois with Gardel and Dauberval, reminded her of two 
dogs fighting for a bone, the insult, if bitter, is whimsical. 
But the jest is not first-rate, and insufficient to support a 
reputation. On the other hand, her reply to the coxcomb who 
reproached her with a pretension to wit is admirably subtle; 
too subtle, maybe, for the occasion. “I hear, Mademoiselle,” 
said he, “that you pretend to be a wit.” “I pretend to bea 
wit!” she answered; “I assure you that I no more pretend 
to be a wit than you do.” And when her rival, Mdlle. Heinel, 
complained of the rudeness of one whocalled her “ une catin,” 
Sophie Arnould gave her a double-edged consolation, which 
even to-day has not quite lost its savour. “Ah,” said she, 


nail 
“people have grown so rude nowadays that they even call 
things by their right names.” And that she could be 
honourably savage at need is proved by her comment Upon 
the death of a police-spy whose business it was to send in 
scandalous reports to his chief. There came a rumour that 
he was poisoned. “Poisoned!” cried Sophie Arnould, “he 
must have sucked his own pen;” and though the retort hag 
an ancient complexion, we are willing to give whatever credit 
be due to the amiable actress. 


The fame of the wit has half obscured the talent of the 
actress, yet Garrick thought her the finest artist of her time, 
and set her above the head of Mdlle. Clairon herself. For jt 
was as an actress rather than as a singer that Mdlle. Arnoulg 
won the praises of the world, and with regret you remember 
that she wasted her gifts upon the opera of the eighteenth 
century. Had Gluck come a little earlier, or she a little 
later, she would have achieved even greater triumphs than werg 
hers. Now, Glack did not share his contemporaries’ ambition 
to sacrifice drama, poetry, acting, to music. He aimed at the 
perfect presentation of a musical tragedy, and in Iphigénie 
Sophie Arnould set the fashion of the genre. But intrigue 
intervened, and the great actress had the misery to be sup. 
planted by others of less talent, and to decline upon an old 
age of poverty and neglect. 


So she lived, and sang, and loved, and she did all with an 
elegance and a beauty which are more memorable even 
than her wit. The fantasies of her whimsical lover, M. de 
Lauraguais, are duly set forth by Mr. Douglas, and they make 
up the strangest chapter of her history. But with all his 
extravagance, M. de Lauraguais was a distinguished scholar 
and an ingenious philosopher, and doubtless Sophie 
Arnould never forgot the simplicity wherewith (in the 
character of the poet Dorval) he had wooed and won 
her. The Revolution was the ruin of herself and of her 
lover. After the Terror her pension ceased, and she 
was left to face an old age of disease and difficulty. But 
she faced it with all her old gaiety and extravagance; she 
was still busy with her garden and her flowers; and when her 
sons, clamouring for money, found her penniless, she said: 
“There are two horses in the stable; take one apiece.” 
Whatever she touched, she enchanted; she smiled at 
adversity, and she wrote begging-letters with so unexampled 
a delicacy and charm, that her correspondence with her 
notary and M. Belanger, the most devoted of her friends, are 
masterpieces of pathos. In brief, she was as courageous as 
she was brilliant, and her last words, quia multum amavit, 
whispered in the ear of her priest, are the proper apology for 
an adventurous, light-hearted life. 





THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN RACE-PUZZLE* 
Ir cannot be said that the three hundred and thirty- 
three pages of M. Auerbach’s work read like a novel. 
And yet, read carefully and slowly, it develops an 
interest which will not leave a page unread by any 
who can appreciate the mystery which it unfolds. For 
the existence of the Austrian—or, if any prefer it, the 
Austro-Hungarian—Empire is perhaps the greatest of all 
historical mysteries. Can any one conceive of a Roman 
Empire without dominant Romans? of a British Empire 
without dominant Englishmen? Yet that is really the wild 
improbability which Austria-Hungary represents. There is 
no one really dominant race overshadowing all others and 
binding them together. There are two races aspiring to be 
dominant, and one a mere offshoot from a stem rising else- 
where. The map at the end of the volume, exhibiting in 
colours the main distribution of the races of the Empire, is 
of itself enough, one would think, to drive an Austrian 
Emperor mad. Ten different colours have to be used to 
mark different races, though confined (with one exception) 
to those which are sufficiently important to claim some kind 
of self-government. The German may predominate in 
Austria, the Magyar (M. Auerbach tells us this should be 
pronounced “ Madhiar”)in Hungary. Butthe German group 
represents little more than a third of Austria, in round 
numbers 8,460,000 out of 23,470,000 (census of 1890); the 
Magyar not half of Hungary, in round numbers 7,000,000 out 
of 17,000,000; though to the Germans of Austria should be 
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th 
added a couple of millions more in Hungary, making over 
10,000,000 out of 40,000,000, or more than a quarter of the total 
for the predominant nationality. The next group, that of the 
Qzechs and Slovaks, counting under 5,500,000 in Austria, and 
rather more than 1,900,000 in Hungary, somewhat exceeds in 
number the Magyar. The Croato-Serbs are 350,000 in 
Austria, 2,300,000 in Hungary, making 2,650,000; the Poles, 
3,350,000 in Austria only; the Ruthenians, 3,100,000 in 
‘Austria, with 200,000 in Hungary, or 3,300,000 ; the Roumans, 
3,300,000 in Hungary, with only 100,000 in Austria, or 
3,400,000. On the other hand, as between the two dominant 
watts the future seems to be with the Magyars. Between 
1880 and 1890, in Austria, the increase of the German popu- 
lation was under 6 per cent. (as was also that of the Czechs 
and Slovaks), whilst that of the Poles was nearly 15, that of 
the Croato-Serbs nearly 145, of the Ruthenians over 11. On 
the other hand, in Hungary (excluding Croatia) the growth 
of the Magyar element was nearly 15 per cent., as against 
over 74 among Roumans and Ruthenians, nearly 7) among 
Croato-Serbs, but only 6°35 per cent.among Germans. Even 
in Croato-Servia it is said that the Magyar element, though 
very feeble as yet in number, is the one that is growing most 
rapidly, followed next in this case by the German. 


But the ten colours in which the map at the end of the 
golume is printed give no idea of the Austro-Hungarian 
Babel. Of three elements out of the ten, the Slovene, the 
Italian, and the Ladin-Friulan, nothing has been said above. 
But in the Austrian Alps the local dialects so vary 
as to be unintelligible from one district to another, 
and yet have been cultivated in Passion plays and popular 
poetry. Over and above these dialects are scattered 
—chiefly in Lower Austria, but even round Vienna—Slav 
colonies, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats. In Vienna itself the 
Czechs claim to be 150,000. Slovenians spread over three 
crownlands,—Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and dominate 
in the last, which contains also Uscoks, Roman Catholic 
Serbs; but the Slovenians seem to be retreating before the 
Germans. Of these a remarkable group occurs in the barren 
Gottschee country, south-east of Laybach, only inhabited 
since the fourteenth century. Here, again, we find a dialect 
unintelligible to other Germans, yet rich in tales and poetry. 
Strange to say, the reawakening of the Slovenian race in the 
course of the last hundred years seems to have been deter- 
mined by the first Napoleon, who replaced German in tbe 
normal schools of the so-called Illyrian provinces (six in 
number) by Slovene, and called forth the passionate admira- 
tion of the Slovenian poets. Tyrol and Vorarlberg, again, 
are divided between Germans, Italians, and “‘ Ladins ” (Latins), 
the so-called Romansch of Switzerland. In the Tyrol also 
each valley has its own pronunciation, its own accent, its 
expressions unintelligible a few miles off. The Ladins were 
predominant in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
towards the eighteenth century the Italians got the upper 
hand, but seem now to be becoming gradually outnumbered 
by the Germans. The Ladins form a curious little group of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 in Tyrol, with nearly 50,000 in Friuli 
(besides the 40,000 of the Grisons). Their language is nearer 
to Provencal or Catalonian than to Italian. They chiefly 
inhabit the valleys, while the German climbs the mountain- 
sides, just as he has done in Bohemia, the Czechs mainly 
occupying the plains. 

In Bohemia, on the other hand, one district (Reichenberg) 
excepted, the Czechs are gaining upon the Germans. In the 
town of Pilsen in 1850 there were only from 3,000 to 4,000 
Czechs out of 15,000 inhabitants; in 1880, there were only 
6,800 Germans to 31,600 Czechs. At Budweis in 1880 the 
Germans had fallen from 17,774 in 1880 to 7,268 in 1890, the 





Czechs rising from 24,810 to 32,325. On the other hand, it 
must be observed that, although massed together with the 
Czechs proper, both Moravians and Slovaks, and especially 
the latter, have a distinct sense of racial individuality, and 
that since about 1840 a Slovak literature has begun to grow up. 


That there should be any cohesion remaining among such 
4 concourse of warring elements is next door to a miracle. 
This accounts for the widespread belief—which, however, we by | 
no means share—that in all probability the life of the present | 
Emperor is all that stands between the existing state of things | 
and a complete break-up. German supremacy, it is alleged, is | 
not only threatened by the slow shrinking of the German ele- 
ment; recent events have shown that the Austrian Germans 








have lost their moral fitness for retainingthatsupremacy. They 
must, therefore, necessarily gravitate towards Germany proper. 
The Hungarians are probably strong enough to hold their 
own against any but one of the really Great Powers, and, 
if left alone, to stretch the limits of their supremacy. The 
Rouman element—the extent of which, as shown by the map, 
will surprise most readers—ought not to be incapable of 
conciliation. But the Magyars cannot dream of succeeding 
to the supremacy of Austria. One who has spent seven 
months lately in Galicia, both Western and Eastern, in 
other words, both Polish and Ruthenian, informs the writer 
of this article that both races alike look to Russia, towards 
which the old animosity of the Poles has virtually died out. 
This animosity is now concentrated upon Germany. Bohemia 
would, no doubt, exhibit the same tendency. Would there 
be sufficient cohesion among the Southern Slavs—Croats, 
Serbs, Slovenes—to form a State of themselves, or together 
with Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro ? 

And what of the Czechs? M. Auerbach, whose book 
throughout shows a careful study of geographical, as also of 
geological, configuration, observes that, hydrographically 
speaking, Bohemia is an annexe to Germany through the 
valley of the Elbe, which opens it out to the north, the 
German population, moreover, commanding the mountain 
regions of the country. Taking into account the differences 
indicated above between Bohemians, Moravians, and Silesians, 
it is difficult to believe in the future of Czech nationality. 
Austrian Silesia, largely peopled by Poles already, would 
probably follow the fate of Galicia. The German element is 
actually increasing in strength in Moravia. On the whole, 
it appears probable that, though the conflict may be a hard 
one, Germany will absorb, or reabsorb, Bohemia and Moravia. 

M. Auerbach is probably an Alsatian; his style is full of 
neologisms not always to be commended. But his sym- 
pathies are essentially French. He dwells in a note on the 
importance for France of Bohemia, as a_ barrier between the 
Germans of Germany and those of Austria, thus preventing 
the completion of German unity. England has no such 
interest, however offensive to her may be the bumptiousness 
of fin-de-siécle Germany. Her one essential interest is that 
of peace and goodwill among all nations of the earth. 

In what has been said above it has been assumed that race, 
language, and political sympathies go together. But the 
actual puzzle is far more complicated. A vast number of so- 
called Germans are really Slavs; Germans themselves are 
beginning, in some cases, to grow Magyarised. On the other 
hand, many a Slav has no other language but German in 
which to proclaim his hatred of Teutonism,—just as among 
ourselves many an Irishman can only be eloquent in English 
against the hated Anglo-Saxon. 

We have given an account of M. Auerbach’s picture of 
this curious political puzzle, but we must by no means be 
taken to endorse the view that the Empire of the Hapsburgs 
is going to break up in the near future. In the appalling 
intricacy of its problems is to be found the Empire's safety. 
Simpler issues would be far more dangerous. As it is, the 
crises on all sides tend to neutralise each other. Itis like the 
situation in Sheridan’s Critic. No one dares move for fear 
of somebody else. In fact, the nationalities, though they hate 
each other, feel they must not separate lest a worse fate 
befall them. One recalls the scene in “The Snark,” and 
how, though the Butcher and the Beaver were mutually 
antagonistic, circumstances threw them together— 


“Till (merely from nervousness, not from goodwill) 
They marched along shoulder to shoulder.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Twonty or thirty years ago, when Miss Braddon was in the 
height of her yellow-backed popularity, reviewers were in the 
habit of treating her with scant respect, or, at any rate, of 
rebuking her sternly for her unbridled sensationalism. Now 
that she is well on her way to her hundredth novel, and has 
renounced the literary companionship of bigamists, assassins, 





* (1.) In High Seas. By M. E. Braddon. London: Hutchinson and Co.— 
(2.) Ezekiel’s Sin: a Cornish Romance. By J. H. Pearce. London: William 


Heinemann.—(3.) Wild Eelin: her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. 
By William Black. London: Sampson Low and Co.—(4.) An Honourable 
Estate. By Ella Macmahon. London: Hutchinson and Co.—(5.) The Secret 





of Wyvern Towers. By T. W. Speight. London: Chatto and Windus. (6.) 
The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. By Haldane MacFall. London: Grant 
Richards. ——(7.) Jadoo. By Lieutenant-Colonel N, Newnham-Davis, London: 
Downey and Co—(8.) Selah Harrison, By 8 MacNaughtan. London; 
Bentley and Son, 
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and forgers for irreproachable excursions into the more placid 
realm of historical romance, her inconsistent critics bewail 
her desertion of the old paths. To institute comparisons 
between the Miss Braddon of to-day and the Miss Braddon of 
the sixties would certainly be an interesting task. If she has 
lost in audacity she has gained in geniality and elegance of style, 
and her latest story, In High Places, a romance of the reign 
of Charles L, is an uncommonly well-written and agreeable 
performance. Miss Braddon takes as her starting-point the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, whose natural son 
she imagines her hero to have been. The nameless waif who 
is adopted by a soldier of fortune and follows his patron in 
the devious paths of Catholic diplomacy, becomes attached to 
the household of Lord Llanbister—an elderly Royalist who 
has married, as his second wife, the hero’s mother—and 
acts as tutor to his master’s granddaughter. Fearing to 
declare his love for the beautiful Geraldine, the hero 
quits Lord Lilanbister’s service and makes his way to 
Paris, where he is claimed, on the strength of a personal 
resemblance, by the Marquise de Lussac, Mazarin’s mis- 
tress, as her son, and installed in her household as a 
secretary and major-domo. From this comprising situation 
he is ultimately rescued by his foster-father, and returns to 
England to learn the truth as to his parentage and wed his 
early love. The plot is comparatively simple, but it furnishes 
Miss Braddon with ample opportunities for the display of her 
remarkable talent as a delineator of the pageantry, luxury, 
and intrigue of Court life, while the relations of the hero with 
his true and false mother are drawn with a sure and bold 
touch. Miss Braddon is not a subtle writer, but she is 
refreshingly lucid and straightforward; a little sententious 
and rhetorical at times, perhaps, but always vigorous, 
effective, and admirably free from the affectations and 
endless qualifications of those modern writers who gain a 
character for profundity by devices akin to that of the cuttle- 
fish—if not, indeed, of the skunk. 


It would not be difficult, though it would be most 
unjust, for a superficial observer to write down Mr. 
Pearce as a representative of Particularism in fiction, 
in view of his consistent loyalty to Cornish scenery 
and Cornish dialect. But his outlook is in reality never 
provincial, and it was never less so than in LEzekiel’s 
Sin, in which, spite of vivid local colouring, the aims and 
passions of the dramatis personx have an _ elemental 
quality altogether alien from mere kailyardism. Like 
all Mr. Pearce’s work, Lzchkiel’s Sin is a sombre story, 
but it has at least this merit, that its gloom is 
the inevitable outcome of the opening scene; it is not the 
mere luxury of melancholy, in which many writers indulge 
out of mere wantonness; while a certain amount of relief is 
provided by the love-making of the innocent Morvenna, 
Ezekiel’s younger daughter, and the tempestuous courtship 
of her elder sister. But the central figure is Ezekiel himself, 
aman “melancholy by racial blood-gift and by his occupa- 
tion ”—he is a “ crabber”—* forced into exceptional solitari- 
ness.” Hampered by the need of money to provide his 
daughters with a fairing, he yields to sudden temptation, and 
appropriates the hoard of a drowned man caught by his lines. 
The characters of his wife and two daughters are admirably 
revealed by their conduct on learning the secret. The wife 
longs for the money, but will not touch it; Morvenna shrinks 
from it in loathing; but Drusilla at once demands her share, 
and employs it to bring a reluctant sweetheart to her feet. 
The remainder of the story resolves itself into a record of 
the fatal consequences of Ezekiel’s solitary lapse, and of 
the greed of his elder daughter. A mischievous pedlar, 
“Tom the Hangman,” the evil genius of the story, had 
seen from the shore Ezekiel taking the belt from the 
drowned man, and proceeds gradually from veiled hints 
to open blackmail. The Nemesis culminates dramatic- 
ally, if somewhat artificially, in the scene where Ezekiel 
hears his guilt proclaimed by a preacher who had also 
witnessed the scene, and is struck down with paralysis while 
endeavouring to make public confession. Mr. Pearce tells 
his story admirably, enriching narrative and dialogue with a 
quantity of realistic touches that enlighten without repelling, 
and displaying at every turn a curious and intimate know- 
ledge of every aspect of Cornish fisher-life,—how charac- 
teristic, for example, is the description of Ezekiel sitting 


ar 
it is sated.” The two daughters, Drusilla, full of “nubile 
unrest,” and Morvenna, gentle and _ guileless, are happil 
contrasted, and the pedlar is a masterly study in malignity 


Pleasant memories of Mr. Black’s genial Anglo-Scottish 
romances in the pre-kailyard epoch induce us to welcome hig 
return, after a considerable interval, to the fields in which his 
early triumphs were won. Unluckily, Mr. Black set himself 
so high a standard in A Daughter of Heth and A Princess of 
Thule, that his subsequent novels have invariably suffered by 
comparison. The manner soon crystallised into mannerism 
the sunset pictures grew over-familiar, and the Hebridean 
dialect began to pall on the captious Saxon, who, with strange 
inconsistency, has since endured the tyranny of Mr. Crockett’, 
momentous Galloway without a murmur. If, however, Mr, 
Black has not repeated his early success in Wild Eclin, he 
has given us, with some reservations, a very pleasant and 
picturesque romance. We qualify our praise for two 
reasons. In the first place, far too much space is devoted 
to chronicling the orgies with which the Marquess of 
MountMahon, his music-hall wife, and his parasites 
desecrate the ancestral home of the Macdonalds of Kip. 
vaig. We admit that Scotland has received gross provo. 
cation at the hands of alien millionaires, but Mr. Black’s 
portraiture is needlessly lurid. Secondly, we resent, as en. 
tirely gratuitous, the tragic close of the heroine’s life. Here 
Mr. Black has allowed himself to repeat the blunder he per. 
petrated in Madcap Violet. For the rest, the “escapades and 
adventures” of this vivacious and unconventional young 
chieftainess make very good reading, and the reader’s sym. 
pathy is enlisted equally on behalf of her humble literary 
admirer and the Canadian railway king. We cannot help 
wishing, however, that in describing her famous swimming 
feat Mr. Black had spared us the touch that she appeared 
(true it was at 4.30 a.m.) “wearing the extremely scant 
attire of a professional swimmer.” That reconciles us in 
great measure to her premature removal. 


Miss Macmahon has redeemed the promise of her earlier 
efforts in An Honourable Estate, which handles a familiar 
situation with freshness and charm. Brenda Sanquhar is a 
very nice, though somewhat invertebrate, English girl, who, 
in the heat of disillusionment on discovering the unworthi- 
ness of the man she admired, accepts a rough diamond of an 
Trish clergyman out of pique. But marriage fails to bring 
her content, and, unable to withstand the fascination exerted 
by Rufus Holland, a man of considerable refinement and 
culture, but entirely devoid of scruples, she is in danger of 
drifting into a compromising position, when a severe illness 
and the heroism of her husband, who saves her life at the risk 
of his own, open her eyes to her folly and reconcile her to 
her lot. Brenda’s attitude before her final awakening is very 
well, though somewhat incoherently, set forth in her own 
confession to her mother :—“ In books, you know, a girl like 
me would be certain to hate Jimmy—because—of—hin— 
Rufus. But I don’t hateJimmy. I like him. I didn’t mind 
being his wife one bit, not one little bit. He—he’s very kind, 
and so easy to—to get on with. But the—the other is 
altogether a different—a d-different—oh, I can’t explain, but 
d-don’t you, can’t you understand? Jimmy doesn’t make 
me hate him and adore him twenty times a day.” The 
heroism of the Rev. James Vincent, it may be added, 
is enhanced by the fact that he naturally had a deep 
horror of the ordeal he had to face, but his love for 
his wife enabled him to triumph over his weakness. The 
Secret of Wyvern Towers, a luridly sensational tale of murder 
and mystery, reminds us of the unregenerate Miss Braddon. 
Mr. Haldane MacFall, in The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, 
paints the seamy side of negro life in the West Indies with 
a lavish expenditure of crude and occasionally repulsive 
realism. The design on the cover, for which the author is 
responsible, is a perfect masterpiece of aggressive ill taste. 
In Jadoo Lieutenant-Colonel N. Newnham-Davis tells 4 
squalid tragedy of “fast” Anglo-Indian life with more 
vigour than distinction. Selah Harrison is a biographical 
romance of uncommon merit, setting forth with admirable 
simplicity and unforced pathos the trials and self-sacrifice 
of a missionary in the South Seas. 








moodily in the sunshine “as unmoving as a cormorant when 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Karl Marz and the Close of his System: a Criticism. By 
Eugen V- Bohm-Bawerk. Translated by Alice M. Macdonald. 
ct, Fisher Unwin.)—This is an excellent translation of the 
famous Austrian economist’s powerful and elaborate criticism of 
the inherent centradiction involved in Karl Marx’s analytic 
economics. It does not touch Marx’s historic development, but 
simply his analysis of value, and it is so complete that one does 
got see how the Socialist party, which accepts that theory as valid 
and as underlying the Socialist contention, can reply iv it. Briefly, 
the question at issue is that of mehr-werth or, as it has been trans- 
lated, surplus value. In the first volume of “Das Kapital” Marx 
resolved exchange value into labour and nothing else. Goods 
axchanged, said Marx, according to the labour embodied in 
them, that labour being measured by time. Labour also ex- 
changes for the equivalent of the labourer’s necessaries of 
life. But, as the labourer is at the mercy of the employer, 
the latter compels him to work longer than is necessary to pro- 
vide for his needs. He gets the bare sufficiency as his wages, 
while the surplus goes to his employer, and that surplus is the 
source of capitalist pre‘its. Such is the doctrine on which 
theoretically German Socialism rests. But experience shows that 
profits do not go up and down according to the amount of labour 
embodied in products. Capitalists expect and receive profit on 
their whole capital, both fixed and circulating. Marx had to 
recognise this contradiction in his hard-and-fast theory, and he 
promised to give the world a solution. That so-called “solution” 
is contained in the last volume of “ Das Kapital,” and it is that the 
ordinary rate of profits depends on the proportion between the 
whole volume of capital and the whole volume of surplus value, 
the latter being the amount to be distributed, and that is being 
distributed to all the capital, constant or variable, so that 
the rate of profit, instead of varying with the amount 
of unpaid labour in particuiar instances, varies with its 
amount over the whole field; and it is reduced by competition 
to a general low average. The object of Professor Bihm- 
Bawerk is to put this explanation of Marx by the side of 
his original dictum, to show its failure to account for the ad- 
mitted facts in the world of industry, and to exhibit the inherent 
contradiction of what Socialists assumed to be a self-contained, 
absolute economic theory. This is done in a very difficult but 
masterly piece of analysis. The author is of opinion that while 
the system of Marx is at an end, Socialism does not, as a general 
doctrine, depend on the Marxian analysis ; and herein he is right. 
But, at the same time, Socialism must be a more or less vague 
and opportunist theory now that it is deprived of a clear, dogmatic, 
economic analysis at its base. 


Pride and Prejudice, and Mansfield Park. Vols. III.-IV. and 
V.-VI. of “The Novels of Jane Austen, Winchester Edition.” 
(Grant Richards.)—The “ Winchester Edition” continues to 
delight the faithful readers of Jane Austen’s works. How 
pleasant it is to have light yet handsome and well-printed 
volumes in which to read respectively of the pride of Mr. Darcy 
and the gentleness of Fanny Price. Indeed, Fanny was a 
great deal too gentle, and her forbearance towards Aunt Norris 
must have encouraged in that lady every bad quality. For our 
part, we prefer Elizabeth, who is perhaps the most “ alive” of all 
Miss Austen’s heroines. She had almost, even if not quite, the wit 
not to be ashamed of her vulgar relations. It is, on the whole, 
pleasant that this edition is not illustrated. We have all known 
Jane Austen’s world too long and too well to bear with patience 
the drawings of even an able artist, who would, of course, give us 
his view of the appearance of our old friends, not our own. In 
the “ Winchester Edition ” the bows of Mr. Collins are executed in 
the mind’s eye alone, and every one can picture Lady Bertram’s 
pug for himself. 


Broken Arcs. By Christopher Hare. (Harper and Brothers.) 
—We are inclined to prefer the episodes of the story to the 
story itself, the by-play of the drama to the drama itself, the 
minor characters to the protagonists. Sylvia, for instance, is a 
charming child. Her first experience in teaching a class in 
Sunday-school is quite delightful. In another passage the rector 
ges fly-fishing and catches some trout of a pound each with a red 
Spinner. We wish he could have stopped by the streamside and 
not met the angry squire. The tale has to do with the love affair 
of two soldiers, one an officer, the other a private, who come from 
the same village, and it is full of trouble and sadness, except 
when Mr. Hare, who has a very pretty talent for description of 
rural things and rural manners, and gives his dialogues in Doric of 
irreproachable purity, permits a digression. It is a clever book, 
and we wish that the author could have found it consistent with 
his art to make it a more cheerful one. 


| 





The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence. By Wesley 
Mills, M.A., M.D., D.V.S., F.R.C.S. (T. Fisher Unwin. 103, 6d.)— 
This is an interesting book, although unequal in parts. To mention 
its fault first is to say that it is perhaps slightly too pretentious both 
in title and in chapter headings. An important feature is that 
it contains a' quantity of material, the product of original obser- 
vation on young animals up to a certain age, the object of the 
author being (1) to give a detailed history of their psychic 
development, (2) to compare groups and individuals, (3) to corre- 
late the psychical and the physical. The book is divided into 
four parts, and of these the second, on the habits and intelligence 
of squirrels, and on hibernation and allied states in animals, 
founded on the author’s observations and experiences in various 
parts of North America, will probably prove most interesting to 
the general reader. The habit of feigning death or serious injury 
by certain animals on capture is discussed by Dr. Mills in the 
light of his own experience in relation to the theories of Darwin, 

tomanes, Czermak, and others. His conclusion as to the causes 
of the behaviour in this respect of the red squirrels which he had 
under observation is as follows :—“ By inherited instinct, as well 
as by all those life experiences which had taught them that quiet 
and concealment of their usual activities were associated with 
escape from threatened evils, these little animals were naturally 
led, under the unwonted circumstances of their confinement, to 
disguise, in an extraordinary degree, their real condition, and 
even to imitate an unusual and unreal one. The mental process 
is a complex of instinct pure and simple with higher intellectual 
factors added, and the cases of these squirrels thus feigning are 
among the clearest that, so far as Iam aware, have ever been 
recorded. The adaptations to effect escape prove that there was 
the employment of intellectual processes of a pretty high order, 
possibly too complex, however, for analysis with safety, but not 
beyond realisation in our own consciousness, and without the 
employment of any abstract idea of death.” 


A History of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Northampton, 
By the Rev. S. Charles Cox and Rev. R. M. Serjeantson. (W. 
Mark, Northampton.)—St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, is one of 
the four round churches which still exist in England (three have 
disappeared out of the eight which are known to have been built, 
and one is in ruins). Not unnaturally, a tradition attributing the 
foundation of the Northampton church to the Order of the 
Temple has arisen. But the authors of this volume give good 
reasons for supposing that this is not true, and that the church 
was built, probably on a site occupied by an earlier edifice, by 
Simon de St. Liz. Simon married Maud, elder daughter of Earl 
Waltheof, receiving with her the earldom of Northampton and 
Huntingdon. He fortified Northampton, and refounded the 
Cluniac Priory of St. Andrew in that town. He served in the 
first Crusade, and probably built this church on his return. 
(He went on a pilgrimage in 1115, and died on his way back.) 
The architecture, so far as it belongs to the original building, 
may be undoubtedly referred to this date. This part of the 
volume is peculiarly interesting, and excellently illustrated by 
drawings by Mr. Thomas Garratt. These and kindred matters 
occupy the first three chapters; the fourth deals with the 
melancholy subject of “ Destruction and Decay”; the fifth 
describes the “ Restoration and Enlargement.” (We thankfully 
acknowledge the good work of the “ Catholic Revival,” but it was 
not coextensive, inclusively and exclusively, with “a revival of 
true religion.” Wesley, Whitefield, and Simeon ought not to be 
absolutely ignored; and even the days of whitewash and high- 
backed pews were not wholly dark.) The chapters that follow 
describe in detail the monuments, bells, registers, accounts, &c., 
and give an account of the vicars, patrons, and others. The list 
of vicars is not complete, but there were twenty-eight from John 
de Enisham, 1226, to Richard Grace, who was instituted in 1530, 
and survived the Reformation. Since that time there have been 
thirty, including the present incumbent. William Butlin, who 
held the living from 1841 till his death in 1878, will be re- 
membered by some Oxford men. As usual, one of the most 
interesting chapters is that which gives various wills, all of them 
of the pre-Reformation period. The wealthiest testator gives 
about £250 to his widow and various relatives; £14 to the poor; 
£6 to the repair of churches; £2 10s. to the repair of roads ; and 
£65, with the residue of his estate, to spiritual persons and others 
for the benefit of his soul. 


The Tenth Island: an Account of Newfoundland. By Beccles 
Willson. (Grant Richards.)—Mr. Willson gives, by way of pre- 
face, an amusing correspondence between a friend of his, Mr. 
George F. Bearn, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Bearn com- 
plained that Newfoundland was not mentioned in the “Song of 
the English.’ Mr. Rudyard Kipling replied that there was a 
good many to mention, but promised to put in “ a four-line verse » 
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if his correspondent “ would drop, and influence other people to 
drop, allusions to the ‘loyalty’ of the ‘colonies.’” He dislikes 
the term “colonies”—but does not suggest a substitute—and 
loyalty isa matterof course. The book itself is written with much 
spirit and with a quite unofficial frankness. The writer is very 
sore, as might be expected, about the French rights. The busi- 
ness done on the “ treaty shore,” as it is called, is quite insignifi- 
cant in proportion to its extent. It reaches five hundred miles, 
and there are not quite twelve hundred men employed 
in the cod-fishing and lobster-catching. There is much that 
is interesting about the island and its capabilities, its popu- 
lation and their employments, and some of it is as new as 
it is interesting. Here is something about the climate 
which will come as a surprise to some, at least, of our 
readers :—‘“‘ Instead of the cold, foggy atmosphere which is 
generally supposed to hang over the island, the case is quite 
the reverse. The air is clear and warm, and the temperature 
during the year singularly equable, the mercury in winter seldom 
falling below zero or rising above eighty degrees in summer. If 
fogs visit the south-east and south-west corners of the island, as 
I am told they occasionally do, I never saw the shadow of one.” 
A range of eighty degrees is scarcely an ideal of equability, but 
the “ clear warm air” is an improvement on the popular concep- 
tion of the Newfoundland atmosphere. Mr. Willson gives a 
promising account of the agricultural possibilities and mineral 
wealth of the country. 


The Reminiscences of a Bashi-Bazouk. By Edward Vizetelly. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) —The story which Mr. Vizetelly 
tells is, it is true, ancient history, for it is a thing that happened 
twenty years ago; nevertheless it is worth telling. The narrator 
attached himself, not without some difliculty, to a corps of 
Albanian cavalry. As a matter of fact, this corps never went 
into action, for, three of its members having been hanged for 
robbery and outrage, all the survivors except Mr. Vizetelly 
deserted en masse. He was then attached to the staff of a 
Turkish officer in high command, and had not a few opportunities 
of smelling powder, and that at close quarters. His descriptions 
of Bashi-Bazouks on the march is distinctly interesting, and it isa 
pity that circumstances prevented him from telling us how they 
behaved in battle. The conduct of the Turkish troops presented 
strange contrasts. Kars was the scene of our “ Bashi-Bazouk’s ” 
chief experiences. Nothing could have exceeded the constancy 
with which they held the Evelidah Tepé against the Russian 
attack under Melikof. In fact, the garrison was absolutely 
destroyed at its post. On the other hand, the retreat from 
the Aladjah Dagh was a panic-stricken rout closely resembling 
the flight of the Greeks from Larissa. The last chapter is given 
to a description of a Greek insurrection in 1878. It would have 
been well if the miserable affair of last year had been snuffed out 
in the same contemptuous fashion. ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
have had enough of all this nonsense,” said Mr. Blount, the 
Consul at Salonica, to our author, “and there must be an end 
of it.” 


The Routes and Mineral Resources of North-Western Canada. By 
E. J. Dyer, F.RG.S. (George Philip and Son.)—This volume 
supplies a long-felt want, as it deals with mineral resources 
of enormous value and extent. For instance, the mineral 
exports of British Columbia alone, comprising gold, silver, 
lead, iron, coal, cinnabar, and copper, up to the present are 
valued at £20,000,000; and yet because of the want of capital 
and facilities for carriage there is, comparatively speaking, 
inactivity in this district. Mr. Dyer has compiled a book 
which, without doubt, is absolutely necessary to any one 
intending to mine in the North-West Territory. All the reports 
and surveys undertaken by the Canadian Government, as well 
as the works of travellers and the accounts supplied by miners, 
have been requisitioned to supply the fullest information. The 
navigability of the seas, rivers, and lakes, and the necessary 
equipment for miners are thoroughly discussed. There are large 
extracts from the excellent geological and topographical report 
of Dr. G. M. Dawson, who in 1887 went to the Yukon country. 
There are several useful maps, among them a very comprehensive 
one of British Columbia, &c., showing the various mineral districts 
and the various routes to the Yukon goldfields; and the latter are 
also fully described and discussed. 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred Wiedemann, Ph.D. 
(H. Grevel and Co, 12s. 6d.)—Professor Wiedemann avoids the pit- 
fall of an attempt to systematise all that we know about the re- 
ligious beliefs and practices of ancient Egypt. These were full 
of survivals, formulas, and rituals which had more or less 
changed their meaning, which the irresistible action of time had 
modified, but which the national character was too tenacious of 
use and wont to relinquish. We must also take into account the 


z i 
widely differing practices of various names. The faith of the 


country presents an analogy to its history; we must allow for 
coexisting creeds and worships, as for parallel dynasties, An 
example may be found in what is, perhaps, the most interesting 
province of Egyptian thought, the conception of the life after 
death. The passage which Professor Wiedemann gives from g 
stela inscription on p. 96 is in curious contrast to the « Osirian 
Doctrine of Immortality” as it is set forth in chap, 9, 
The first is exactly the conception of the under-world 
that we get in the vervia of the Odyssey; everything j, 
shadowy and unsatisfying. The King of this unsubstantia} 
region is worse off than the poorest churl who still enjoys 
the realities of the upper world. The inseription is late; 
it may very likely represent feelings modified by Hellenic 
influences. But the thoughts which it expresses had become 
naturalised. The Osirian doctrine, on the other hand, is the 
most realistic that mankind has ever received. All the ceremonies 
of burial, &c., were dominated by the belief that the dead man 
would continue, if only his relatives were careful to make proper 
provision, to enjoy all the pleasures of life. This was linked with 
a really noble morality. Any one who could make the “ negative 
confession,” as it is called, must have reached no mean elevation 
of life. He must have been just, benevolent, chaste, and pious, 
Here, at least, there was no divorce between religion and ethics, 
Professor Wiedemann’s volume is profoundly interesting. 


Derelicts. By William J. Locke. (John Lane.)—Thero are 
some excellent studies from life in Derelicts. Stephen Joyce, the 
unhappy man who is dogged by the evil report of having been in 
prison, is good, but does not show so much subtlety as other 
parts of Mr. Locke’s work. His miseries are vividly portrayed, 
but the man himself is not quite intelligible. How, with the fine 
qualities which he shows, did he get into trouble? On the other 
hand, Yvonne Latour, with her absolute femininity, is nothing 
less than admirable. This is the sort of woman that makes a 
man absolutely happy, but the man must have a backbone. Poox 
Yvonne finds herself unwittingly a bigamist. Nothing could be 
more delicately drawn than the picture of her feeling-and 
demeanour under these circumstances. Mr. Locke's story is 
slight, but it is an adequate setting for the studies of charactes 
which make the staple of his book. 


On the Knees of the Gods. By A. F. P. Harcourt. (R. Bentley 
and Son. 12s.)—Thisis an Anglo-Indian novel, the work of one who 
knows what he is writing about. It is satisfactory to see that he 
takes a less pessimistic view of English manners and morals than 
is sometimes given us in the fiction of the day. A little satire, 
not by any means ill-tempered, aimed at the Civil Service, its 
high estimate of itself, and the unfair preference which it secures 
over the military, may be excused in one who writes “Colonel” 
after his name. In the regions of which he is master the deserving 
soldier meets with his due. In fact, the chief prize falls to one 
who is neither a civil nor a military servant. Hazel de Souza is 
all that a heroine should be, and Colonel Harcourt cannot allow 
her to remain what she has seemed to be, a Eurasian. An 
English novelist would, very likely, have ventured it, and given 
no small offence. 


At Midnight. By Ada Cambridge. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This volume contains six short stories written with some power. 
“A Breath of the Sea,” a pretty tale of misunderstanding and 
reconciliation, may be mentioned with special praise.——Another 
volume of short stories is The Missionary Sheriff, by Octave Thanet 
(Harper and Brothers), a very vigorous piece of work indeed. 
Amos Wickliff, the “plain man who tried to do his duty,” is & 
very striking figure, and plays his part equally well whether it 
be the tragedy of the tale which gives a title to the book, or the 
comedy of the “Cabinet Organ.” But we like best of all the 
last, “ The Defeat of Amos Wickliff,’” a defeat which was better 
than a victory, because it brought the honest fellow all that ha 
desired.—Tales of the Rock. By Mary Anderson. (Downey and 
Co.)—Here we have eight short stories of varying merit. The 
Nihilist story—Socialists are not by any means the same a¢ 
Nihilists—is of the usual type. “The Prodigal Son,” with the 
story of Hugh’s escape from Ceuta, is very good. “ Four by 
Tricks” is farcical and somewhat vulgar. 


Through Lattice Windqws. By W. J. Dawson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The title of this book, of course, suggests «h 
Window in Thrums.” The plan, however, is not to tell what an 
observer sees through his or her own window, but what can be 
observed through the windows of others. The interest of the 
book has, if the phrase may be used, two centres,—the church 
with its curate, Mr. Reckitt, and the chapel and its minister, 
Mr. Shannon. The people who have to do with these places and 
persons are vigorously drawn, with now and then a relieving 
touch of humour. 
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a, bitte ied Schoolhouse. By Evelyn Raymond. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, U.S.)—The author dedicates ie sony to the 
upils and teachers of “ our blessed country schools.’ We do not 
criticise the epithet, though it is not wholly applicable to the 
country school as it sometimes appears in American fiction, in Mr. 
Bret Harte’s tales, for instance. But there is no doubt that the 
system of the common school lends itself to literary purposes. 
Such a story as this could not have been written in England. 
Daniel could not have been at school with Philipand Helen. And 
we should have missed a picturesque tale, distinguished by good 
studies of character, vigorous and idiomatic dialogue, and inter- 
esting incident. 

When a Maiden Marries. By Andrew Deir. (Digby, Long» 
and Co.)—Though Andrew Deir describes scenes well, and has 
some good characters who talk well, the complete absence of any 
plot or central motive running through this story prevents any 
real interest being taken in it. Certain scenes are even powerfully 
written, but exactly what they all tend to, or what he and she are 
driving at, we are unable to state. There is a curious want of 
form about the construction of the story which would seem to 
indicate that the author could tell a short story based on a single 
strong situation better than a long one requiring a continuous 
thread of purpose. 

The Forge in the Forest. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a second edition of a very 
picturesque story, a romance of Acadia in the days when England 
and France were still contending for the mastery in North 
America. The Seigneur de Briart, otherwise Jean de Mer, and 
the “ Black Abbé” are historical, or at least traditional, figures, 
and well portrayed. The illustrations are mostly good, but 
surely the young lady with the bare arms and open jacket, 
liberally displaying the bust, was about as bad an imitation of 
“q handsome stripling” as has ever been seen since the art of 
disguise was first practised. 

Imaginations in Verse. By G. J. Bridges. (Commercial Ex- 
change.)—This unpretending littie volume should not be over- 
looked by lovers of poetry. Along with a certain awkward- 
ness that marks the beginner, it exhibits a sense of style 
and a note of unforced pathos which suggest the work of the 
better-known poets of his name,—the authors of “‘ Wet Days” 
and the “ Shorter Poems.” Not a few of the descriptive passages 
strike us as excellent, particularly some verses of the “Old 
Hulk.” 

Index to Collinson’s History of Somerset. (Barnicott and Pearce, 
Taunton. 20s.)—A county history without a reasonable index— 
such was the original edition of Collinson—is a most tiresome 
work of reference. Happily the deficiency has now been made 
good by Mr. Pearce, under the editorship of the Revs. F. W. 
Weaver and E. H. Bates, and the auspices of the Somerset 
Archeological Society. This work is over three hundred pages in 
length, and an excellent piece of work. 

The Fall of the Nibelungs. Translated by Margaret Armour. 
(Dent and Co.)—This is a rendering of the great epic of the 
North in its mediwval German dress. Though much more 
elaborate, it cannot be said to be as poetical as earlier Volsung 
Saga. Brunhild no longer sleeps on Hindfell girt about with 
fire, but lives in a castle. The great elemental poetry of the 
Saga and Edda has become tamed and overlaid with fantastic 
medieval conceits. 

The Alpine Club have recently issued a new edition of the 
late John Ball’s Guide to the Western Alps, reconstructed and 
revised by W. Coolidge (Longmans and Co., 12s.) The Maritime, 
Cottian, and Dauphiné Alps form part of this book, as well as the 
Monte Rosa and Mont Blane groups. The country included in 
this guide stops at the southern shore of the Lake of Geneva and 
the country south of the Rhone Valley. The information given 
is of the most detailed description. The names of the author 
and editor are guarantees of the thoroughness of the work. 





ART-BOOKS, 

British Miniature Painters and their Works, By J.J. Foster. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—To deal with this delicate art in a ponderous 
tome seems anomalous, but we must forgive the bulk of the book 
for the sake of the profusion of illustrations, mostly beautifully 
executed. In the early period the artists who followed Holbein 
were admirable, both in their power of seizing character and in 
their capacity for making beautiful pictures in little without any 
smallness of design. These early painters were at their best 
when representing the energetic but refined faces of men like the 
younger Walter Raleigh. About these miniatures there is a 
frank naturalism very different from the more conscious and 
greater art of Cooper. This artist was a portrait painter of 
genius. Mr. Foster rightly condemns Horace Walpole for saying 
of Cooper that his want of grace was a signal defect, and points 





to the head of the young Duke of Monmouth. It is hard to 
believe that Walpole can have seen this inimitably beautiful 
boy’s face, or he could hardly have made so fatuous a remark. 
This splendid specimen from the Queen’s collection is, like so 
many of Cooper’s works, unfinished in unimportant parts. 
It is hardly possible to believe that this was not done 
purposely. It was a form of impressionism, a method of 
concentrating attention on the face. Titian and Velasquez could 
so play with the focus as to make whatever part they chose stand 
out and throw the rest into unobtrusive, though substantial, 
vagueness. The primitive technique of the English painter was 
not equal to the magical effects of the Venetian or the Spaniard. 
But he was artist enough to feel the want of concentration, and 
attained it by frank omission. It is difficult, again, to look at the 
Cromwell, the Monk, and the Monmouth as reproduced in the 
volume before us, and to believe that the unfinished parts of these 
three great works were accidental. After Cooper, miniature art 
declined through Petitot to Cosway. The latter introduced a 
style of nauseous prettiness. His sugar-candy ladies and gentle- 
men simper goggle-eyed, and the ability, which is undeniably 
present, intensifies the conspicuous want of artistic feeling. The 
end of this style was the book of beauty and the fashion-plate. 
This vicious style poisoned the whole of miniature painting. 
Instead of serious portraiture, artificial prettiness was sought 
after, with the inevitable result of the death of the art. The 
catalogues of exhibitions given at the end of the volume will no 
doubt be of service to collectors. Altogether the volume is one 
upon which the author is to be congratulated. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul. 12s.)— 
This new and enlarged edition gives a very full picture of the 
subject of the biography. The author describes Hogarth as an 
honest Englishman of the bull-dog type; misunderstood and 
underrated by the critics of his time. But Hogarth was a keen 
fighter and gave hard knocks to his detractors. Mr. Austin 
Dobson keeps in the beaten track of criticism; that is to say, he 
regards the work of Hogarth almost entirely from the literary 
point of view. No doubt the man was more satirist than painter. 
Still, the didactic side of his genius has been so often explored, 
that a serious attempt to appreciate Hogarth as a painter would 
have been of great interest. One point is curious,—that is, how 
far superior Hogarth is as a technician when he works with a 
brush than when he engraves. Take the “ Marriage 4 la mode.” 
There is a subtlety of execution and delicacy of drawing which 
do not appear when he uses the burin. The modelling, which is 
so expressive yet so restrained in paint, becomes coarse and hard 
in the engraving. These defects were exaggerated when others 
engraved the pictures, but there is a technical gulf between 
Hogarth the painter and Hogarth the engraver. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has given copious lists of works painted and engraved, 
besides a bibliography with quotations from the more important 
books. The concluding chapter of the memoir is a sympathetic 
study of this most original genius, written with great charm and 
insight. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1898. (Cassell and Co.)—This volume 
is well got up and gives reproductions of a number of the more 
obvious of the Academy pictures. 

Maori Art. By A. Hamilton. (Published by the New Zealand 
Institute, Wellington, N.Z. 7s. 6d.)—This first instalment deals 
with canoes; their mythology, design, and decoration. The work is 
one of great detail and the plates numerous. These raise the 
problem by which we are confronted when studying savage art. 
How was it these people, endowed with the exquisite sense of 
pattern and design they manifest, could tolerate the ghastly 
hideousness they produced when they attempted the human form ? 


Those who have delighted in Mr. Punch’s Animal Land weekly 
will be glad to have these drawings in book form. (Bradbury, 
Agnew, 10s.6d.) The artist, Mr. Reed, is always at his best when 
most removed from actual fact. Many of these drawings have 
real humour. 

Sporting Rhymes and Pictures. By J. L. C. Booth. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—-If the author of these drawings had a sense of tone 
equal to his sense of line they would be excellent. Taken as 
they are, they are best when simplest and little more than out- 
line. The figure of the man sitting on the table in “ Trans- 
planted” has a real feeling for the form under the clothes, and 
the economy of lines is admirable. The verses are not equal to 
the drawings, and suggest Mr. Kipling and—water. 

The Dance of Death. (Bell and Sons.) — This is a little 
book reproducing Holbein’s famous designs. In an intro- 
ductory note Mr. Austin Dobson tells us that the earliest 
known edition was printed at Lyons in 1538 by the Trechsel 
Brothers. The woodcutting of the originals is held by experts 
to be of extraordinary excellence, and it is, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that in the present reprint the copies engraved for 
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Douce’s edition (1833) have been used instead of photographic 
reproductions of the originals. 

Three volumes of reprints of Mr. Ruskin’s works have been 
received from Mr. George Allen. They are The Art and Pleasures 
of England; Our Fathers have Told Us, The Bible of Amiens; and 
The Stones of Venice, Vol. I. (10s.) These well-known works 
reprinted in cheap form will not alter the estimate already 
formed of their author. This estimate is usually extreme, 
whether it be favourable or the reverse. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Hansei 
Zasshi, the Cornhill Magazine, the Forum, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Ludgate, the Railway Magazine, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the 
Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Atlantic Monthly, Temple Bar, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Peter’s, the Sunday at 
Home, the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Magazine of Art, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Humanitarian, the 
Sunday Magazine, Gunton’s Magazine, Fair Game, Nature Notes, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Author, the Poster, the Englishwoman, the Lady’s Realm, the 
Geographical Journal, the West-End Review, the British Realm, 
Naval and Military Magazine, Lippincott’s, the History of Man- 
kind, the Quartier Latin, the Commonwealth, the Argosy, Harper’s 
Round Table, Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London Society, the 
Public School Magazine, the Architectural Review, the New Century 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Indian Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Foreign Church Chronicle, the Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal, the Genealogical Magazine, the Expository Times, 
Journal of Education, Scribner’s Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, 
the Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Cornish Magazine, the 
American Bookbuyer, Sutton’s Bulbs for 1898. 
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Fenn (G, M.), Nie Revel, cr 8vo........ 
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Frith (H.), In the Yellow Sea, cr 8vo.... 
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AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.- ; Tag 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, — Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THE Susscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s Lipnary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tur Haroup A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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cf WDE 
LIBERTY DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLIN, 
DEcoraTIVF, QUAINT, AND Varrep, | DAINTY Fanrics1n Exciustve Desiays 
Over 200 Patterns, many = Colours Harmonies 
PRINTED LorH SIDES ALIKE, Ta nat De 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES, 
Prices from 6d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per ya, 
-atterns Post-free, 


Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, w. 
os tt & ©. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Tusured In YGOT ceo sce see vee cee oe ~S420.000,000, 


- SCHWEITZER'S — 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 











OUR 





E ¥ E Ss, 














“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table. "Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘*Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Gocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TELzGRamM FROM 
St. Pr TERSBURG). 


(T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

Yor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


S\CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
) SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
se a wall, —The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, 


ISHOP’S STORTFORD 
NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1536. 

—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND,.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
pbysical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and Unite d States. —ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


ERMANY. _HIGH- CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 
the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy situation; ex- 
ceptional advantages to girls te ge advanced lessons in Music or Languag res. 
Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER, H azele 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, 8.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries. 


CARBOROUGH, “WINTERTON,” SOUTH CLIFF.— 

Thorough Education for GIRLS. Preparation for Examinations. GYM- 
NASIUM on the Premises; games. Special advantages for Physical Culture, 
Art, and Music. Teaching on modern methods. Overwork carefully avoided. 
TWO VACANOIES AT REDUCED FEES for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Re- 
































Terms; net, 





opens September 19th.—Principal: Mrs, JAOKSON SHAWE. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

oyal Charter, 1845, Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 

eyors, intending —— &c. 


H.R.H. The PRINCE. of WALES, K.G, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTRE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. — - ea, M.A, . - 
, Jass in Honour on. Member of Surveyors’ Institut on, and late 
Double First-Class Fellow oy Trinity College, Gaakelioe, ‘ 
Prospectus P College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October llii. 


Established by R 
Agriculture and D 
Land-Agents, Surv 


For 





QPECH AL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
AMBRIDGE EXAMS. 

“ite E. L. HAWKINS at. A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 

various Oxford and Cambridge Exame., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 

at 12 VICTORIA STREET, 8. W. 


He also coaches by corresp¢ Prospectus and terms on application. 


 sdeeidionnsieabieeed BY CORRESPONDENGE 


FOR THE 
PRELIMINARY (ENTRANCE) EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 
ALSO FOR 
L.L.A. EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ANDREWS. 
The CLASSES will be RESUMED SEPTEMBER 20th-27 
Large staff of experienced and efficient Tutors, 
Subjects :— Literature, Philosophy, History, Modern Languages, Classics, 
Mathematics, Fine Art, Theory of Music, &c 
tujents with no intention of undergoing University Examination, but 
Jesring help in home reading, and self-culture, will find these classes use ful, 
gts on application to the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 5 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 














VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
MHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and AKTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER lIIth, and the 68th SESSION of the 
SC800L of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 3rd, 1898. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions: — Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 








ivers ity Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, and Surgery. 

Ly yddon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 








TITARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
it Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 


hool for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London, Large buildings and 








unds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. Fees moderate.—Apply 
Hi :\D-MASTER. 
SCHOOL, KENT.— Founded = 1452. 


QEV ENOAKS 
\) FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500 ft. 
ve Sea, net healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
tatf all Graduates in Honours. Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sat ally as well as grammatically. New Technical Buildings, Laboratory, 
. Games good.—Address, G. KE. HE SLOP, M.A. 




















jASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class | 
for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate education ; best London | 
. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises ou 
ound, close to sea and downs. All outdoor games; cycling, ridin: 

ident _m ri only.—Addresz, “WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street “and Go, es 


Uornhill, Hi. 





Woe sDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HO ME. 


SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for 
E and Art. Lec 










Music, Visiting Professors; University 
ing ch ; beautiful situation, and large grounds. Referen 4 
tted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 


ter ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


K [NG S SCHOOL, WOR OBST ES. — 
FOUR FOUNDATION SOHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOU XII. 
Ss. Exam. Nov. 15th, 16th, Valuable University Exhibitions. Meaishee 
HAIGHTON 

















1. Modern Sc shool-house. — Head - Master, Rev. W. 
’PEL (formerly House-Master at Marlborongh). 


QANDWICH (KENT).—Sit ROGER MANWOOD’S 












GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Comm 
tion. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciai 
: Prospectus, &c., on applic: ation to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
( We estminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


)ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
i) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing _ Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICK AnD (Class Trip. ds Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 















T= QUADRANT SCHOOL, COVENTRY, for GIRLS. 
—Successful preparation for all Exams, Pupils passed on to College; 
A nderg, zarten Training School. Large premises; perfect samiation, Tennis, 

cricke a hockey ; Swedish Drill by Teacher from Hampstead Physical Train- 

SE " College. ‘erms moderate; highest references. TERM BEGINS 
EPTE MBER 21st.—-Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ETTE S Gc OO & bE FH EG #H, 
: EDINBURGH 

prExT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 2th. Applications for 
C $ io tuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. JAOKSON, Fettes 














private TUITION.—PUPILS SPECIALLY PRE- 
PARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &c., by a Cambridge First - class 
Honoursman, assisted by a Fifth Wrangler. Individual tuition, only a few 


CTATOR. 
os COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the technical 
education and introduction to their future career of young Public Schoolmen 
and others, 
STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the valne 
of the work which has since been done, 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are pera settled in all parts of the world. 

By authority of the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, certain 
nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to the College. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the College, 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 
ment combined with mental and manual training are probably unique. 

FULL INFORMATION from the DIRKCTOR at above addreas, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 

The College, with its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &c., m 
be VISITED by anvpointment daring VACATION -—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWE, 


— MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SHPTEMBER 14th, 1898, 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in temporary 
premises in September, 1898, 

Address, Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal, the Maria Grey Training College, 
omnes Road, Brondesbury, } N.W. 


") lccamdniaia” HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... ... Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Course includes the Suibjec ‘ts of a High School Curriculum. Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and ——— Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTE MBER 20th, 1998, Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

SCHOOL 


HE HARROWDEN FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 

















Ss UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING, 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Kutrance and scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the sonthern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops 
zvnd alarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

The AUTUMN TERM wili BEGIN on SEPTEMBE R 20th, 

—_—- Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours), 


2.| ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMA AR 2 SCHOOL for the 
last three years has passed more than 1() boys each year in the Cam- 
bridze Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqnalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
EK ntre ance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
Board, 33 enemas ~ annum lies: ly, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





£9 15s. ; 





j 7 ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London, Handsome new 
buiidings, fitted with every modern appiiance, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
ve trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, 
Accommodation for Natives of India, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientitic. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 





CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS rrom 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


B OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM.—A LADY 

ay REQUIRED by the Governors as SECRETARY and to keep the 

accounts. Must be over 30 and live in the neighbourhood, Salary, £250.— 

ym lications and testimonials to be sent before October lst to the ACTING 
SECRETARY, 





St LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
S¢ vu ARE .—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
Sanitary certiticate—Mr. and Mrs, 


vellent cuisine; billiard-room, 


SIDNE Y ’~. POTTER. 


< 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
HT] RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 


DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Road, South Hampstead, will reopen 
tor the eighteenth year of its course at 
DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Resident Pupils only received. For prospectus, course of studies, &c., apply to 
Prine nine Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN ai address until September 15th). 








] ARPENDEN, HERTS. —TWo LADIES (formerly at 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College and Bedford High School) WISH to MEET 
with two GIRLS to BOARD and EDUCATE with those already attending their 
Classes. Bracing climate ; country life. Home care. References exchanged. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—* B.,” St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 


- AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
4 (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 








being taken. Beautiful and healthy situation on bank of Thames, Boating and 
tishing,—J, a. OHANCELLOR, M.A,, Cross Deep, Twickenham, 





acquired. Miss Wilis may be seen by appointment at 17 Streatham Place, S.W., 
until September 14th, when she returns to Lausanne with the pupils. 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


Tue Courses or Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age ; those 
at the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate 
Grade for Students not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to 
both Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of 
the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exurzition Roap, S.W.) 
A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manu- 
nar sons and Teachers. Fees for a full Associateship Course, £25 per session. 
rofessors :— 
Civ.1 and Mechanical Engineering... W. O. Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.0.E. 
Physics and Electrical Engineering W.E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past Pres, Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry “ os on .. H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics O. Hennici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonarp STREET, City Roan, E.O.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, Fees, 
£15 per session. Professors:— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering... we §. P. Tuompson, D.Sc-., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematies... W.E. Darny, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E, 
Chemistry ... et ons ise a ..» RB, MELDOLA, F.R.S., F.1.C. 

JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham Oollege, Basinghall Street, E.0. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
rs The sore TERM of the SESSION 1898 OPENS on THURSDAY, Septem- 
er 29th, 


(FOR WOMEN), 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A Hall of Residence for Women Students will be OPENED in OCTOBER. 
Fees for Residence from £40 to £55 per annum. College Tuition fees, £20 to £25 
per annum.—For all particulars apply to The WARDEN, 163 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, 





N ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Master ... ... ... KE. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 
INEXPENSIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
£1,000 4 YEAR IN SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
“ Many Recent Successes. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I7th, 1898. 
Next Examination for Foundation Scholarships in December, 





} ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th. Open to 
boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 16th, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November. Excellent health record, Fine historic surround- 
ings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete,— Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPEOIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co lege, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
#70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAY, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Tt EVERSHAM SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—FIRST 

GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, with Farm attached. Good buildings 
and all modern requirements ;_ perfect sanitation. Water pronounced 
by analyst to be “exceptionally pure.” Near sea and mountains and 
to stations on Furness and L, and N. W. lines. Preparation for all Public 
Exams, ; strong teaching staff. University Exhibitions in connection with the 
School. Fees 40 to 50 guineas per annum. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 15th. 
—Rev. T. PRICE, M.A., Head-Master. 








WN ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus, Scholarships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistres:, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 





YHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL. 
AUTUMN TKRKM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 





T EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 
. and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





{DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 

4 RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
tacilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





T IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 
T. ADDISON CHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for Public 


—____, 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.K.R.), 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
(ene. A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE AND PROMOTION. 


Major Neary has had 10 years’ experience in coaching, havi 
failure in the last four years. 1 ONS eatly hed One, 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT, 
M® J. TINNISWOOD AND MR. J. E. MALON. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA LITERARY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH 
UNIVERSITIES, &c. ‘ 
Mr. Tinniswood and Mr. Malon have had seven years’ successful i 
Army Examinations, and Mr. Tinniswood has had. through his pete pie 
largely responsible for the work of more than 50 successful candidates in the 
last three years. 6 








Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charin 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket and tennis, ay; 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. ee 


WORK NOW GOING ON. 


| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in ARTS 
and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences 

Medicine, and other Branches of Education will be ADMITTED for the NEXT 
TERM TUESDAY, October 4th, Evening Classes commence Thursday 
October 6th. , 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and termina} 
reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are sent to their 
parents and guardians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be admitted 
- n on students on payment of the separate fees for sach classes as 
they select. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station, 

For Prospectus and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. ; 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grrzis, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RAM: 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS at 

the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial class, 

Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms moderate, 
NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, MA, 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYs tc 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 


(HVER'S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH- 


Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—House situated 


; on sandy soil, 400 ft. above sea level. Preparation for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools, and for the Royal Navy. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20ih. Prospectus 
on application.—G, K, OLIVIER, M.A., TOWER HOUSE, DORKING. 


























hN OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— HOME 

tCHOOL. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Set- 
tember 22nd. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, 
Profes-or John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectu, 
apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNKS. 


N A ob oe? Ou HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hrap-MistrEss—Misrs BURNS. 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 
Under the Control of the Council, 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTUN, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term. 


YREPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
_ ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
KECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, te 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate beys. Stronzly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past aud presen? 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


ONDON.—ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 122 and 124 ST. 
JAMES’ TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W. Under direction of Wantage 
Sisters. Warden—The Lord Bishop of Reading, Boarders and Day Scholars. 
Training Department. Also Kindergarten. University and R.A.M. Examina- 
tious.—Applications received by the SISTER-IN-CHARGK, 


\N ISS PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 

September 26th, when they RECEIVE, as usual, GIRLS of good position, 
trom the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study or 
other definite object. Large airy home, near the Park.—78 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. 























Ce AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
a RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 





tchools or Royal Navy. References to Many Head-Masters, Parents, and Old 
Pupils. Head Rugby Scholarship won in June, 1898,—Address, Milford, Godalming. 


ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

he FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCK (including 
= nd Uriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 
toe 1g OBER 4th. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by 
ie J. Suity, M.A. LL.D, 


PROFESSOR OR LECTURER, 


SUBJECTS. 
; owe ees ees A E, Housman, M.A, 
Jatin.» = i a in . J.A. Platt, M.A. 
on. eee Se , ee « Dr. — Marks, Litt.D 
e __ E a .. Jd. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D, 
Comparative Philology . «es oe FE. A. Gardner, M.A. 
archaeology -: W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 


pasptian Archeology wy oS WLP. Ker, MA. 
a . i ce ee ¥. © Montagne, BA. 
A On , 
: Mind and Logic... «. J. Sully, M.A., LL.D. 
Prilosoty oy on ~ oe 2h Foxwell, M.A. 
row NEI 1 Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 


acbology ani D 5 
altel Uathematics and Mechanics ... 


Mechanical Kngineering ... 
Flectrical Engineering... 
Civil Engineering ... see eee 
Roman Law... se ave 
Jurisprudence os ose 


sie we wewee,—ti ees, RS. COWIE 
Fine : - we ase eee, , Laallemand, B.-és-8e. 
ST ws sows ee ons Prichooh, Ph.D. 
ar lt ae «=e = ees MJ. M. Hill, M.A., D.8c., F.R.S, 
Nitty Nee <r oe W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
pathological Chemistry ... oe +. Vaughan Harley, M.D. 
Physics we eee eee ees La, Calendar, M.A, F.R.S. 
noology ce 225, © ase .  «. W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. 
— = pos int * F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Se. 
Be x ee oa T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.8. 
er a i arr EK. A. Schiifer, F.R.S., LL.D. 
Hygiene and Public Health =... «.. W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 

. d Morbid Anatom ... Sidney Martin, M.D., F.R.S. 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., 
T. Beare, B.A., B.Sc., M.In 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., 5 
.. L. F. Vernon-Harconrt, M.A., M.I,C.E, 
ove .. A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
one «. J. Pawley Bate, M.A., LL.D. 

Augustine Birrell, Q.0., M.P. 


ymparative Law ... eos ‘is oo a 
a. .« « = = on 
Sanskrit «we oe . (©. Bendall, M.A. 
Pali. eee ove .. T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabi0s.. 000 eve «. S.A. Strong, M.A. 


es HE, Denison Ross, Ph.D, 


Hindustani 1, ove 0 IN 3.F. Blumbardt, M.A. 
i ° J. W. Neill. 


one 
Persian on one eee 
. 


Marathi oe ooo 
ial i ee Tans Za R. W. Frazer, B.A., LL.B. 
Burmese aaa ‘ R. F. St. A. St. John, M.A, 


Students of both sexesare admitted. There is no entrance examination, 

Scholarships, &¢., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


QT MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S PADDINGTON, W. 





The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd with an Introductory 
Adiress, at 3 p.m., by Dr. Caney. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. N. Moor, J.P., in the Chair, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 21st and 22nd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
withont expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to 
thefact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8. Collier. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,009 super- 
ficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and a Residential Oollege for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vaca- 
tion of last year, were completed by the middle of the Winter Session. The 
Physiological Laboratories have been further increased, and form a series of 
har which occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new 
uildings. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of the Hos- 
pital have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new labora- 
tories, class rooms, aud a new museum. A complete re-organisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made with provision of extensive new 
Jaboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, Schooi Secretary. 

G, P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


d LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENOES on October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom. In-patients last year, 11,146; 
dut-patients, 161,033 ; accidents, 14,781; major operations, 2,320, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Sixty qualified appointments are made annually. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in SEPTEMBER. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., will 
be completed by October Ist. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
we. he UNRO SOOTT, Warden. 

ile End, E. 


A?PYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
d SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RJ, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

. Parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
‘td, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














B OOKS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
¢ 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
peued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 

indings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses a 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY,, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCKH, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE FIGHT FOR KHARTOUM. 


READ BENNET BURLEIGH’S BOOK, 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; 


Or, THE RECONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN, 1898. 
With Portraits of the Sirdar and Officers, many L!lustrations, and Plan of Battle. 
Demy 8vo, 123. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 578, just published, 

Includes Rare Editions of the Holy Bible in English, Latin, and 
German, and a unique extra-illustrated copy of S. Leigk 
Sotheby’s “Principia Typographica,” in addition to the 
usual Selection of good Books in General Literature. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 

















UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 

wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly, 

We offer Whymper’s “‘ Ascent of Matterho:n,” 1880, 35s. We want Kipling’s 

* Letters of Marque,” 1891, Catalogues free. The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Green’s “Town Life,” fifteenth 

century, 2 vols, (32s.), 12s. 6d. ; Norgate’s “ Angevin Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 

12s. 6d.; Galton’s ‘* Hereditary Genius,” 5s. 6d.; “Naval and Military 

Tr. phies ” (£7 7s.), 38s. ; Walton and Cotton’s “Angler,” Best Edition (£6 6:.), 

38s. All Quite New. WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” £3 offered.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


(14 days). LISBON, TANGIER, 

£9 OS. CRUISE Giswtirar, ALGIERS, 

> AJACCIO, MARSBKILLES. September 27th, 

£26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. Extended Cruises, 
including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 

On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 

Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 








| uaeteatiieean ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 0 oo» ~—-£30,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“itis exelent in qty and ovo”) QO, 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR OF FRENCH 


recognised as the best we have in England, and it 
seems to be rapidly superseding most others.” 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


could not base their teaching upon a more useful 
book.” —Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE TO FRENCH 


tsed down to the latest changes in the custom of 
ordinary French speech.”—School Board Chronicle. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION A LA 


good French grammar to read this exceHent book.” 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES ECRI- 


difficult to have.”’—Teacher, 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL. 


GRAMMARS. With Kxercises and Examples 
Illustrative of every Rule. By Br. V. ps Frvas, 
M.A., LL.D., Fifty-fourth Edition, Revised and 
Emarged. With the Anthor’s latest Notes, 
Corrections, and Additions, and an Appendix on 
the History and Etymology of the French 
Language. 450 pp., 2s. 6d., strongly bound. 
*,* KEY, 33, 6d. 
‘This French grammar has, for a long time, been 


— Educational Times, 


GRAMMAR AND READER, including a French- 
English Vocabulary of all the Words used. 
Fourth Rdition, foap, 8vo, ls, 6d., cloth. 
“Those engaged in teaching French to beginners 


CONVERSATION, Thirty-second Edition, 18mo, 
2s. 6d,, half-bound. 
** Compiled with great labour and care, and modern- 


LANGUEFRANCAISE, Twenty-ighth Edition, 
2s. 6d., bonnd. 
‘We strongly advise students who have read a 


—Public Opinion, 
VAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., strongly bound, 
** A better book for advanced students it would be 


(The Translation of English into French at 
sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, ls. 6d., bound. 





A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


qualified praise..... It may be pronounced a most 
excellent history of our literature.”—Literature, 


students, and a most reliable handbook for the 
literary man.”—Academy. 


of the kind.”—Westminster Revie. 


thanked for a very acceptable handbook.” 





Now ready, 400 pp.crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


LITERATURE, Originally Compiled by Austin 
Doxzson. New Edition, Revised, with New 
Chapters, and Extended to the Present Time. 
By W. Hatt Grirrin, B.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature at Queen’s 
College, London. 

‘Of this book we have to speak in terms of un- 


“Tbe best compendium for English literary 


“For truth of criticism it is about the best book 

** An excellent handbook of English literature,” 
—Athenzum, 

“ Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be 


—Journal of Education. 





A NEW BOOK OF COMMERCIAL 


LESSONS IN COMMERCE: a Text-Book 


THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 


SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READER: a 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


FRENCH: Grammar—Vocabulary—Oorrespon- 
dence — Commercial Documents — Geography— 
Arithmetic — Lexicon. By P. Carrovusr, Pro- 
fessor in the City High School J.-B, Say (Paris). 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


for Students. By Professor R.Gamparo. Re- 
vised by Professor James GavuLT. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 


SPONDENT: English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, By C. E. Baker. Crown &8vo, 
3s, 6d., cloth. 


New and Practical Method of Learning the 
Spanish Language. By O. Kortu. Fcap, 8vo, 
2s, 6d., cloth, 





CIVILSERVICE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


CIVIL SERVICE COACH. By Sranury 
CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER. By 


CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS BOOK. By W. 


CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY. By 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


By F. A. Wuitz, B.A. Revised by H. A. Don. 
son. Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth. 


SavILL, cap. dvo, 2s, 6d., cloth, 
H. SxkipTon. 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Cosmo MonkuHouse. Fifth Edition, feap. Svo, 
2s. 6d., cloth. KEY, 2s. 6d. 


. M.D. Spence. Revised by the late Toomas 
as 0.B. Tenth Edition, Revised, fcap., 2s. 6d., 
cloth. 


SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 


Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 


welcome.’’—Standard, 


“© A very interesting series.”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
JI. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 


tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It is a bright little 


collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 





CASES BOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





China, &c... 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. «. &l 86...0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 


of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


1106...0153..078 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


cia 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Boe ea 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excell 

light Dinner Wine. The ‘aa 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 

wine usually sold at much ‘Mabe & 
rices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in - 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
pons cat meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17, 
customers it procures us in London 6d, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Capy; 
Paid to any Railway Station, includin, . 
and Bottles. nee 
All who know these Wines tell us there i: 
sold in Great Britain to equal them awa 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL.: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


————_. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Act. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000, 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANE; 
-f ESTABLISHED 18351, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,100,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A\HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital oe £1,500,00 
Reserve Fund  ........e.cceeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Propr we 38,000,000 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0O. 


YH@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. OC, MACDONALD, ? Joint 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Vicre-PrREsIvpent—The LORD HARRIS, 





7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 





F. B. MACDONALD, § S 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Parroxs—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORE, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


Cuairman—Tho Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Drrury-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWAKV W. DOUGLAS. 
Prysician—J. KINGSLON FOWLER, Hsq., M.A., M.D. SecrrTary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq, M.A. 
AcTuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Ksq,, F.I.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


Annual Income, £407,694. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being eqnivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGk Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance ofa 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE axnp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES Grantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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mR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by 
Frangois Courboin. 


1 vol. imperial Svo, 36s. [September 15th, 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 
B: 


With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
[ September 16th, 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GrorGe WyNDHAM. Witha 
Prefatory Note by W. E. Hesxey. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 


AHISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By JAMES FITzMAURICH-KELLY, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [Literatures of the World, Vol. V. 


The Scotsman.—“* Likely to prove the most generally acceptable work on its 
cudject, both for study and for reference, tut has yet appeared in English,”” 


QUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY: 


A Popular Study in Physiography. By N. 8. Swaer, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION 
ACCORDING TO NATURE. 


By Taomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 1 vol. crown 870, 5s. 


[Great Educators, 
THE WORKERS : 


An Experiment in Reality. By Waiter A, Wrcxorr. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘* The book is well worth reading. As a study of the 
casual, unskilled workman, and the sort of existence he leads, it is an extremely 
interesting and instructive essay in a new field.” 


y EDWARD ROBINS. 


New Novels. 
THE TERROR. By Feuix Gras, Author of 


“The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Pall Matl Gazette.—‘*A strong and vivid story, full of perilous and 
startling adventures, and without an interval of dullness, The excitement grows 
with the development of the plot, and the incidents are told with much spirit.” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. By Ricnarp Harp- 
ing Davis, Author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 

Phen Globe." A very charming story. The writing is clear, vivid, spon- 

aneous, 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwett Gray, Author of “The Last Sentence” and ** The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” 1 vol., 6s, 
The Daily Mail._— A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIALUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivanrta. 1 vol., 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* The book is simply and quietly written, and gains in 
force from its clear, direct style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the 
stamp of truth.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. By I. Zanewmt. 


With Illustrations by Phil May, &c. A New Edition, containing ‘* The 
Bachelors’ Olub” and “The Old Maids’ Club.” 1 vol., 6s. 
_ The St. James's Gaxette—‘ Sparkling humour, gay characterisation, and 
irresistible puoning,” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


2 By MaTILpA MALLING. 1 vol, 68. 
; The Illustrated London News,—'* The story, at once pathetic and passionate, is 
‘co breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the reader, 


PICTURES OF WAR. By Srepnen Crane. 


lvol., 63. This volume contains “The Red Badge of Courage” and “ The 
Little Regiment.” 
The Daily Chronicle,—“ This volume contains the familiar war stories which 
wey Mr. Crane's reputation, Another reading in no wise lessens the vividuess 
of the astonishing work.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. By Svernen Crann. 
lvol., 6s, 

. The Athenzum.—" Shows evident signs of that extraordinary ability, amount- 

ing to genius, which distinguishes all the prose of Mr. Crane.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. By D. D. 


WELLs, 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
Late Times. —* If we wish to indulge in a langh, we have only to turn to ‘ Her 
“yship’s Elephant.” The characters are delightfully developed in a series of 
4cicrons incidents,” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. By Berxarp Carrs. 


vol., 63, 


ai Spectator.—* A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson, It has the creepiness 
he former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition in 7 vol. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To those who love records of daring or adven- 


ture, or who have not yet learned or tired of learning anew what the British 
soldier is, this thrilling story may be commended as second to none.” 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE: 
An Account of the Life and Belief of the Burmese. 


By H. FIELDING. 
In 1 vol. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


ACADEMY.—“ An exceedingly interesting book...... We wish we had space to 
quote the abundant, instructive, and fascinating information contained in this 
charming book. Seldom has a people been studied with such loving intimacy by 
a foreigner. Let the reader consult the book at first hand, and he will probably, 
for the rest of his life, be haunted by the desire to spend a year or so as & 
naturalised Burman in a village of the Burmese jungle,” 








In 2 vols,, Illustrated, bound in White Buekram Elegant, Extra Crown 8vo, 
24s, net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Enc- 


lish, French, German, Italian, and Danish Translations, comparatively 
arranged in accordance with the Text of Edward Fitzgerald’s Version, with 
further Selections, Notes, Biographies, Bibliographies, and other Material. 
Edited by Natuan Haske. Doe, 


MALLOW AND ASPHODEL. 


TREVELYAN. Super Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Popular Novels. 


Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


Maurice Hew err. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 


SELAH HARRISON. S. MacNavcurtan. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. Ecerton Castue. 


NOW READY, INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
In limp leather binding, Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Wsstcotr, D.D. 
and Frinton JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 





By R. C. 











COMPLETION OF THE SCHOOL EDITION OF 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. KHEdited, with 


General and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER 
Leay, Litt.D., and M. A. Bayrigtp, M.A. Vol. II. (Books Xi1IL-XXIV.) 


Feap. 8vo, 68. (Classical Series, 
Already published, Vol. I. (Books I.-XII ), 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This is an edition which can scarcely fail to make its way. 


We do not know of any that for compactness, general utility, and inclusion of 
the jatest results of criticism can be compared to it.” 





Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By W. W. 


Warts, M.A., F.G.8., formerly Lecturer to the Oambridge University 
Kxtension and Member of her Majesty’s Geological Survey, &c, With 310 
Illustrations, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1898, Price 2s, 6D. 
ConTENTS. 
. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
Tur Morocco QuESTION AND THE War. By Walter B. Harris, 
An ANGLO-Kussiay Unperstanpine? By H. W. Wilson (Author of 
** Tronclads in Action ”), 
Tue LetTers OF aN InNocENT., By Haguenot. 
A Stupy IN Scuoon CHILpREN. By Miss Catherine Dodd (Owens College, 
Manchester), 


cm 


6. American Arrarirs. By A, Maurice Low. 

7. Tue ScientiFic Work oF Loxp RarLeiex. By Professor Oliver Lodge, 

8. Company Promotina “A La Mops.” By W. R. Lawson. 

9. A Lapy’s Impressions oF THE House or Commons. By Grille. 

10. French RiguTs my NEWFOUNDLAND, By P. McGrath (St. John’s, 
Newfoundland). 

11, A CoLoniaL CHRONICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By R. Wormett, 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutan, 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor 
ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Exnest Witson, Wh.Sc., 
M 


STEAM BOILERS. By George Hautipay, late Demom 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DSPOSCSHSHSSHSPSHHSSHSSOOSSHSSHSSOVHOSOSOSOOOOD 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; and formerly in the Owens (o 
Mapchester. With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Diagrams, and Photographs of Relief Maps, and several huodred magnificent Toate 


Large 4to (about 12 by 10 inches), 5s. 


_ This Work marks an ora in the teaching of Geography. It is the first attempt 
in this oonntry to make the illustrations to the book as systematic and im- 
portant as the text itself, 


The publication of Frye’s “Complete Geography” in the United States by 


Messrs. Ginn and Co. was the first essay in this direction. The book was a 
phenomenal success, and the whole of the magnificent series of illustrations and 
photographic relief maps have been placed at Mr. Arnold’s disposal for the 
wurposes of a similar work on English lines, 


, ; s (Ready in a few jn 

The point of view of Frye’s ‘“* Geography” was, however, so completely tha 
the United States that the text was of little use for educational purposes j tof 
country. Mr. Herbertson has therefore written for English schools ae 
practically a new work upon the most modern and scientific princip] + 
geographical teaching. Pies of 

The coloured maps have been specially prepared for the book by Mr, J 
seat meget The yer | —— = iy ee in Frye’s * Geograpiy 

ave been made use of, and hun of others, carefully selecte 

sources, have been added, ” from other 





HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuarues Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ Warwick tne Kingmaker,” “A History of Ancient Greece,” 
“A History of Europe, A.D, 476-928,” &c. 


New and Revised Edition. Fully furnished Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables, 760 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Also in 2 parts, each part complete, with Index, 3a Part I. From the 
Earliest Times to 1608. Part II. From 1603 to 1885 


Also in 3 divisions: Division I. To A.D. 1307. Oloth, 2s. Division II. 
A.D, 1307 to 1688, Cloth, 2s, Division III. A.D. 1688 to 1835. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
the Ven. A. S, AaiEeN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College, 450 pages, with Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
4 HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. 


Morrison. New Edition, Revised and largely Rewritten, by W. L. CARRIE, 
English Master at George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. 
Mokrgisoy. Revised by W.L. Carriz, Oloth, ls. 


ENGLISH. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 

One Shilling and Threepence, One Shilling & Sixpence, 
MACBETH. KING LEAR. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. RICHARD II. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. HENRY V. 
JULIUS CHSAR. RICHARD III. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. | KING JOHN. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | CORIOLANUS 
THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 


ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
PARADISE LOST. Books} THE LADY OF THE 

I, and II. Cloth, 1s. 3d. LAKE, Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


PARADISE LOST. Books CHILDE HAROLD. Cloth, 


III. and IV. 1s. 3d. 
MARMION. Cloth, 1s. 6d. . 
THE LAY OF THE LAST | MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
MINSTREL. 1s, 3d, ANCIENT ROME, Cloth, 1s, 6d, 


GERMAN. 





LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, forming a lete Introductory Manual of 





the Language. By L. Innes LuMspEN, Warden of University Hall, St. 
Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Ase. Musarave. 
oth, 2s, 6d. 


Rong is a German Version of the Author’s French Dramatic Scenes described 
above. 


FRENCH. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. A Graduated Series 
French Reading Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite yoy 
Children beginning French, With Humorous Illustrations, and a Vocabst 
lary. By Mrs. Hueu Bet, Author of “Le Petit Théatre des Enfants, 
Book I., 9d. Book II., 1s. Book III, 1s. 3d. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. Complete, with Grammar, 


Exercises, and Vocabulary. By James Boigxvx, B.A. (Univ. Gall.) Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth,1s.6d, ° 


A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for Rg. 
translation. Hdited by W. J. GREENSTRBET, M.A,, Head-Master of thy 
Marling School, Stroud. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Aszx My. 
GRAVE. With Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
These Scenes are specially adapted for teaching Conversational French, each 
part being taken by a different pupil. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOCKS FOR READING. 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such wall, 
known Editors as Mr. F, Tarver, J. Boigiix, &., and will be found 
thoroughly adapted for school use :— 


DUMAS.—LE MASQUE DE FER. 3s. 

DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRKES. 3s. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS, 2s. - 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 3s. 

STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. 

RICHEBOURG.— LE MILLION DU PERE Ra. 
. 28. 


BALZAC.-UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 2. 
HUGO.- QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE, 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 33.64 
GREVILLE.—PERDUE. 3s. 


LATIN. 
CZESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, Notes, 


Maps, Plans, &. 3vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 1s,¢d.each. BooksI.andil, 
Edited by G. C. Harrison, M.A., and T. W. Happon, M.A. Books IIL. 
V., Edited by M. T. Tatoam, M.A. Books VI. and VIL, Edited by M 
T. fTatuam, M.A, 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By Georges B. Gazpine 
M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A, Cloth, 2s. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Gram 





matical Hints, Conversations, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Grorce B 
Garpiner, M.A,, D.Sc., Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, 
and ANDREW GARDINER, M,A. 120 pp, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 





MATHEMATICS 


D.Sc. Part I. Including Rule of Three, Practice, Fractions, and 
Decimals, 2s.—Part II. Interest, Proportion, Percentages, Stocks, &c. 2s. 
Complete with Answers, 4s, ; without Answers, 3s.; Answers separately, ls. 


Sc.D,, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with or without Answers, 2s.6d. Answers separately, ls, 


fHE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. BooksI.andII. By 
R. Lacutan, Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


ARNOLD’S SCIENCE MANUALS. 


General Editor—Prof, R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. 
Joun Perry, F.R.S. About 400 pages. Second Edition, cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


-I.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens 
Laboratory, King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





strator at the Finsbury Technical College, With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 400 pages, Ss. 


AND SCIENCE. 


A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.1.0., Principal of the 
~— aia Bristol. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A STANDARD COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, F.C.S., Head-Master of the Technical School, 
Birmingham, In 5 parts, issued separately. Parts I.-IV., 7d, each; 
Part V., 1s. Also complete in 1 vol., 3s. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 
FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By T.S, Dymonp, F.LO., Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Agricultural Chemistry in the County Technical Labora- 
tories, Chelmsford, Crown 8vo, cloth. [Very shortly. 


THE SCALE DRAWING-SHEETS. By A. W. F. 
Lanaman and A, WHILLIER, Assistant-Organiser in Manual Training and 
Woodwork under the School Board for London, 20 Sheets, size 27 iuches by 
20 inches, 7s. 6d, the set. 


THE ANALYTICAL DRAWING SHEETS. By 
W. H. Howartu, Certified Master under the Science and Art Department ; 
and A. W. F. Lanamay, Inspector in Drawing under the School Board - 
London. The series consists of 7 sets, each of 24 sheets (except Set Il. 
which has 12 sheets), on stout paper, size 20in. by 15in., and the sets are 
supplied flat in large envelopes. = t 

Prices: Sets I., III., 1V., V., VI., VII., per set, 3s. Sd. net. Set iL, 2s, net. 

Sets I.-VII, complete in well-made box, 25s. net. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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